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Of BIRDS i= GENERAL 


VERY part of nature appears 
Rented with inhabitants. "The 
foreſts, the waters, and the depths of 
the earth have their reſpective tenants; 
while the yielding air, and thoſe tracts 
of ſeeming ſpace, too elevated for man 
to ſoar to, are traverſed by multitudes 
of the moſt beautiful beings of the 
creation. Though every rank of ani- 
mals ſeems calculated for its deſtined 
ſituation, yet none are more apparently 
0 
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ſo than birds: they. ſhare'the vegetable 
{poils cf the earth, in common with 
the quadrupeds, and, to compenſate 
for their want of ſtrength, are ſupplied 
with twiftne!s: to avoid that power 
which they cannot oppote, they are 
endowed with the faculty of aſcending 
into the air. In the ſcale of nature, it 
muſt be admitted that birds fall below 
quadrupeds, and. are leis imitative of 
human endowments; yet they certainly 
are the next in rank, and greatly ſur- 
aſs hihes and infects, not only in the 
ſtruQure of their bodies but in their ſa- 
acity. . 
As birds are chiefly formed to 1nha- 
bit the empty regions of air, all their 
arts are ſuited to that purpoſe. Ex- 
ternally they ſeem ſurpriſingly adapted 
for ſwiftneis of motion. he ſhape 
of their body is ſharp before, to facili, 
tate its paſſage through the air; it then 
riſes by a gradual ſwell, and falls off 
in an expanſive tail, that aſſiſts in keep- 
ing it buoyant, while the fore parts are 
cleaving the air by their ſharpneſs, 
They have, not unaptly, been compared 
to a yeſſel making its way through the 
water; the trunk of the body anſwer- 
ing to the hold, the head to the prow, 


the 
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| the tail to the rudder, and the wings to 4 
the oars. 1 
e Another cauſe of admiration in the Wi 
external formation of birds is the poſi- I 
y tion of the feathers, which generally i 
- tend backw ards; and thus by laying one ! 
7 wo and over each other in an exact | 
L and regular order, anſwer all the pur- I 
V poles of w armth, ipced, and ſecurity. C 
f That part of the feathers next the bod i 
is furniſhed with a warm and ſoft down, 1 
- and the external part 1 arrayed with a x 
e double beard in two ranks, longer at 1 


bo 
- one end than the other. Theſe | Jeards 


are a row of little flat thin laminæ, 


Cx 
| 4 


= diſpoſed and inſerted in a line, as per- ö 
ir fe and regular as if their extremities | | 
- had been cut with ſcifſars. But let 14 
2d Il theſe feathers ſhould receive any injury 1 
de by their violent attrition againft the 1 
Is air, or imbibe the moiſture of the at- 1 


en moſphere, the bird is furniſhed with a 
ff gland behind, containing a 1 of 
p- oil, which it occaſionally prefſes out 
re wich its bill and lays over every feather 
6. that requires dreſſing. This gland, 

which is ſituated on the rump, 1s fur- 
niſhed with an aperture, ſurrounded 
with feathers ſomewhat like the pencil 
of a painter, Such poultry, however, 


as 
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s live principally under cover, have 2 
ſmaller ſtock of this fluid than thoſe 
which reſide in the open air. The fea- 
thers of an hen, for inſtance, are per- 
vious to eyery ſhower, but a ſwan, a 
rooſe, a duck, or a morehen, and all 
fach birds as nature has directed to live 
upon water, have their feathers dreſſed 
with oil from the day of their quitting 
the ſhell: their magazine contains a 
proviſion of this fluid, proportioned to 
the neceſſity of its conſumption. The 
fleſh indeed contracts a flavour from it, 
which, in ſome, it renders ſo very ran- 
cid as to be unfit for food: but, if the 
fleſh is injured by it, the feathers are 
improved, and made more valuable for 
all the domeſtic purpoſes to which they 
are uſually applied. 3 | 
The feathers, which form the cloath- 
ing of birds, equally demand our ad- 
miration. The ſhaft of every feather 
is made proportionably ſtrong, but hol- 
low below to contribute to its light- 
neſs, and filled above with a pith to af- 
ford nouriſhment to the beard that 
ſprings from the ſhaft of the feather 
on either fide. Nature has placed theſe 
feathers according to their length and 
ſtrength, the largeſt and ſtrongeſt ha- 

TE Ving 
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> {Wing the greateſt ſhare of duty in flight. 
he beard of the feather does not con- 
at of one continued membrane, be- 
a MWcaulc, if it were broken, it could not 
1 Weatily be repaired; it is therefore com- 
e oſed of a great number of layers, each 
d MWaycr ſomewhat reſembling a feather, 
g Und lying againſt each other in cloſe 
a MWonjunction : theſe layers are broad, and 
o f a ſemicircular form towards the 
ie haft of the feather, to add to their 
t, trength, and keep the cloſer to each 
i- ther when in ation. Towards the 
ne {Wxternal part of the beard or vane, 
re heſe layers grow ilender and taper; 
or n their. underſide they are thin and 
ey Imooth, but their upper external edge 
Ws parted into two hairy edges, with 
h- different tort of hairs on each fide, 
d- road at bottom, and {lender and beard- 
ier Id above. | 
ol- The wings of birds come next under 


at- Fonſideration: in thoſe which fly, they 
af- re uſually placed at that part of the 
hat ody which ſerves to poite the whole, 
her Und ſupport it in the air. They an- 
eſe er to the four legs in quadrupeds, 
and Ind, at the extremity of this, they have 
ha- kind of appendix, which is ſometimes 


alled the baſtard wing. The quills 
with 
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with which this inſtrument of flight is 
furniſhed, differ from the common fea- 
thers only in their ſize, being confi- 
derably larger; but they ſpring from 
the deeper part of the ſkin, their ſhafts 
lying almoſt cloſe to the bone. The 
beards of the ſtrongeſt of thoſe quills 
are broader on one fide than on the 
other, contributing by that means to the 
88 motion of the bird, and the 
cloſeneſs of the wing. 

All birds are furniſhed with two ve- 
ry ſtrong pectoral muſcles on each fide 
of the breaſt bone. In quadrupeds, as 
well as in men, the muſcles of the 


thighs and the hinder parts of the bo- 


dy, are by far the ſtrongeſt; but in 
birds it is otherwiſe; the peRtoral 
muſcles, which give motion to the 
wings, or arms, are of enormous ſtrength, 
while thoſe of the thighs are weak and 


lender. By means of theſe, a bird can 


move its wings with a degree of ſtrength 
which 1s almoſt incredible, when the 
fize of the animal is confidered, The 
flap of a ſwan's wing would break the 
leg of a man, and an eagle has been 
known to kill a man on the ſpot by a 
fimilar blow. Such is the force and 
lightneſs of the wing, that no machine, 

; 1 which 
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which human {kill can contrive, is ca- 
pable of 1 force to ſo light 


an apparatus. The art of flying, there- 
fore, has ſo frequently been ſought af- 
ter in vain, and indeed it cannot poſ- 
fibly be attainable; for man cannot 
encreaſe the force of his flying ma- 
chine, without encreaſing its weight 
alſo, 

In all birds, nocturnal ones excepted, 
the head is ſmaller in proportion to the 
body than in quadrupeds, that it may 
more readily cleave the air in flying, 
and prepare a more eaſy paſſage for the 


body. Their eyes are alſo flatter and 


more depreſſed than in quadrupeds, and 
the pupil on each is encompaſſed by 
ſmall plates of bone under the outer 
coat of the organ, to ſtrengthen and 
defend it from injuries. Birds have al- 
ſo a kind of ſkin, called the nictitating 
membrane, with which they can with 


Pleaſure cover their * as with a veil, 


the ugh their eye-lids continue open. 
This membrane proceeds from the lar- 


ger or more obtuſe corner of the eye, 


and probably ſerves to wipe, cleanſe, 
and moiſten its ſurface. The eye of 
birds is admirably adapted for viſion, 


3 by 
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by a particular expanſion of the optic 
nerve, which renders the imprefſions of 
external objects more vivid and diſtin, 

The ſenſe of ſeeing, in birds, is in- 
finitely ſuperior to that of other ani- 
mals; and indeed it appears neceffary 
to the ſupport and ſafety of thoſe crea- 
tures. Were the eye leſs perfect, the 
bird, from the rapidity of its motion, 
would ftrike againſt almoſt every oh- 


ject in its way; and it could hardly 


find ſubſiſtence unleſs poſſeſſed of a pow- 
er to diſcern its food from above with 
aſtoniſhing ſagacity. A kite, for ex- 
ample, from an almoft imperceptible 
height 19 the clouds, darts on its prey: 
with. the moſt unerring aim; and an 
hawk perceives a lark at a diſtance be- 
yond the reach of the human eye, 

Birds have no external ears, being 
only furnifhed with holes to convey 
ſounds 'to the auditory canal, The 
horned owl, indeed, and a few other 
birds, ſeem to have external cars; but 
this appearance is occaſioned by fome 
feathers ſticking out beyond the reſt on 
each fide of the head. Theſe feathers 
encompaſſing the ear-holes in birds, 


may perhaps ſupply the defect of the 


exterior ear, and collect ſounds to be 


tranſ. 
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tranſmitted to the internal ſenſory. 
The extreme delicacy and ſenſibility of 
this organ is ſhewn by the facility with 
which ſome birds learn tunes, and by 
the greateſt exactneſs of their pronun- 
ciation in repeating words. 

The ſenſe of ſmelling appears equal- 
ly perfect in the generality of birds. 
Many of them ſcent their prey at a 
vaſt diſtance, and others are protected 
by this ſenſe againſt their inſidious pur- 
ſuers. In decoys for catching ducks, 
he men who attend upon that buſineſs 
always keep a piece of turf burning near 
heir mouths, upon which they breathe, 
eſt the fowl ſhould ſmell them and 
make 1ts eſcape. 

The legs and feet of birds are made 
ery light, for their eaſier tranſporta- 
ion through the air. The toes of thoſe 
which are calculated for the waters, 
Ire webbed ; in others they are ſepa- 
ate, the better to enable them to hold 
objects or cling to the branches of trees 
ith ſafety, Such as have long legs, 
ave alſo long necks, as they would 
therwiſe be incapable of gathering up 
irds, Meir food. But it does not naturally 
* the {Wollow that thoſe which have long necks 
o be {ould have long legs, for ſwans and 
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geeſe, whoſe necks are extremely long, 
have very ſhort legs, and theſe are bet- 
ter fitted for ſwimming than for walking, 
The bones of every part of the body 
of birds are extremely light and thin, 
and all the muſcles very ſlight and fec- 
ble, except that which affords moticn 
to the wings. The tail ſerves to coun- 
terbalance the head and neck, to guid: 
the animal's flight zike a rudder, and 
to affiſt when it is aſcending or-detcend- 
ing. If we particularly examine the 
internal parts of birds, we ſhall find 
the ſame wonderful conformation fit- 
ting them for a life in air, and ia 
creaſing the ſurface by reducing thy. 
ſolidity. Their lungs, which are ufs. 
ally called the ſole, adhere to the fide 
of the ribs and back, but the ends offi. 
the branches of the wind-pipe op; 
into them; while theſe have opening 
into the cavity of the belly, and con 
vey the air drawn in by breathing in x. 
certain receptacles reſembling bladder 
extending the length of the whole bod] 
The wind- pipe makes many convol. 
tions or turnings in the bodies of ſor 
birds, and it is then called the |: 
byrinth. This difference of the wind 
pipe 1s often found in animals that a 


Pe 
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g, ¶ pear to be of the ſame ſpecies. For in- 
ſtance, the wind- pipe of the tame ſwan 
ns makes a ſtraight paſſage into the lungs ; 
uy while that of the wild ſwan, which to 
all external appearance ſeems the ſame 


© animal, pierces through the breait-bone, 
101 BE and has ſeveral turnings there, before i it 
un- 


„comes out again and goes to enter the 
10 tongs. This is a difficulty which no na- 


Ang turalift has hitherto been able to account 
nac for. Theſe turnings cannot be intended 
the 


to form the voice, becauſe thoſe fowls 
aeg which are without them are vocal: 
ve cannot therefore aſcertain whence 
fome birds derive that loud and various 
modulation in their warblings, but this 
we can venture to aflert, that birds in 
proportion to their bulk, have much 
touder voices than animals of any other 
kind; for the ſcreaming of a peacock 
IS as loud as the bellowing of an ox. 

Though birds are deſtitute of a blad- 
der for urine, they have large kidneys 
and ureters, by v. hich this ſecretion 18 

made, and carried away by one com- 
mon canal. 

From the ſimple conformation of 
birds, they have, as may naturally be 
fappoſed, but few diſeaſes : one, how- 
ever, they are ſpbje& to, from which 
C2 quadru- 
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quadrupeds are exempt; this is their 
annual molting; for, once in every 
year, all manner of birds caſt off their 
old covering, and obtain a new one, 
They are all diſordered during the 
molting ſeaſon ; the couragequs bird 
then loſes its fierceneſs, and ſuch as 
are weakly often expire under this na- BW 
tural operation. Additional feeding BM! 
cannot at that ſeaſon maintain their Mth 
ſtrength, when they always ceaſe to te 
ee; ; that nouriſhment which pro- t 
duces the young, being wholly ab- 

ſorbed by the demand required for ſup-O 

lying the growing plumage. 

5 Thoſe, * 5 — the ma- 
nagement of ſinging- birds, have a me- 
thod of accelerating this molting- time. 
They encloſe the bird in a dark cage, 
where, by keeping it exceſſive warm, 
they throw the poor little animal into 
an artificial fever. This produces the 
molt before its proper time; the old 
feathers fall off, and are ſucceeded by 
a new ſett, more brilliant and beau- 
tiful than the former. The bird- 
fancyers ſay this encreaſes the vivacity 
of the animal, and improves its fing- 
ing, but it ſhould alſo be obſerved that 
not above one bird in three ſurvives the 
operation. 
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ry Nature has kindly provided that, in 


ir winter, when there are the feweſt pro- 
ce, MWvifions, the appetites of birds ſhall be 
he Micaſt craving. At the beginning of 
prin, when food begins to \ be plenty, 
the ſtrength and vigour of theſe ani- 
nals return. The abundance of pro- 
viſions and the mildneſs of the ſeaſon 
then incite to love, and all nature 
teems with life, which it ſeems diſpoſed 
o- Wt continue. 


p- MOr THE GENERATION ann 
INCUBATION or BIRDS. 


e- AT the return of ſpring, thoſe vital 


ne, Iſpirits, which, in ſome degree, were 
ge, Nocked up during the winter, begin to 
m, expand. Thoſe” warblings which had 
to been huſhed during the colder ſeaſons, 


now begin to animate the fields, and 


old every grove and buſh reſounds with the 
by delightful concert, But this harmony 
zu- {Wt the grove, ſo much admired by man, 
rd- {W's not meant for his amuſement ; it is 


uſually the call of the male to the fe- 
male ; his efforts to amuſe her during 


D 
hat che times of incubation or fitting; or 
the It is a challenge between two males 


C3 con- 
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contending for the affection of a fa- 
vourite. 

Birds begin to pair at the approach of 
ſpring, and then provide for the ſup- 
port of a future progeny. The loudeſt 
notes upon theſe occaſions are uſually 
from the male; the hen expreſſing her 
conſent in a ſhort interrupted twittering. 
This compact, for the ſeaſon at leaſt, 1s 
faithfully obſerved : many birds live 
together for years with inviolable fide- 
lity ; and when one dies, the other docs 
not long ſurvive it. We muſt not, 
however, expect to find this conjugal 
fidelity among the poultry in our yards, 
where their freedom is abridged, and 
their manners corrupted by ſlavery : 
we muſt look for it in our fields and 
our foreſts, where nature continues 1n 
unadulterated ſimplicity, and where 
every little animal ſeems prouder of 
his progeny than pleaſed with his 
mate. 

When fecundation is performed the 
female begins to lay. Such eggs as 
have been impregnated, (and ſuch only) 
are prolific ; the others, which are pro- 
duced without any congreſs, continue 
barren, and become addled by incubi- 
tion. But, previous to laying, - 

nel 
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neſt is to be made, which is done with 
no ſmall degree of affiduity, and ap- 


of WW parent deſign. Some naturaliſts aſſert 
p- that birds of one kind always make 
NW their neſts in the ſame manner, and of 


the ſame materials; but, it is certain, 
that they vary this as the materials, 
laces, or climates differ. The red- 
75 for inſtance, makes its neſt of 
ve oak-leaves in ſome parts of England, 
le-and in other parts with moſs and hair. 
des Some birds that build a very warm neſ 
ot, 1n this 1fland, are leſs ſolicitous in the 
call tropical climates, where the heat of the 
ds, weather promotes the buſineſs of incu- 
and bation. In general, however, ever 
ry: ſpecies of birds has a peculiar kind of 
and architecture, which is adapted to the 
s iu number of eggs, the climate, or the 
nere reſpective heat of the animal's own 
oi body. Where the eggs are numerous, 
hu a warm neft is requiſite, that the ani- 
mal heat may be cqually diffuſed to all. 
the The wren, for inſtance, makes its neſt 
very warm; for, having a great man 
eggs, it is neceſſary to diſtribute warmt 
to them in common. On the contrary, 
the plover has but two eggs, which its 
body is at once capable of covering, 
and conſequently it. is not ſo ſolicitous 
about 
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about the warmth of its temporary ha- 
bitation. Climate ſometimes occafions 
great alterations; ſome water-fowl that 
make a very flovenly neſt with us, are 
more particular in the ſtructure of it in 
the cold regions of the north; where 
they take every precaution to make it 
warm, and ſome kinds are known to 
ſtrip the down from their breaſts, to 
line it more effectually. 

Birds uſually reſort to hatch in thoſe 
climates and places where their food is 
found in the greateſt plenty, and al- 
ways in that ſcaſon when proviſions are 
in the greateſt abundance. Aquatic 
birds, and thoſe of the largeſt kinds, 
fele& the places which are remote 
from man, their food in general being 
different from that which is cultivated 
by human labour. Some have oaly 
the ſerpent to fear, and fabricate their 
nefts ſo as to hang upon the end of a 
{ſmall bough, forming the entrance 
from below, which ſecures them from 
the ſerpent, or the monkey tribes. 
But the ſmall birds, which feed upon 
fruits and corn, and commit their petty 
thefts upon the produce of human in- 
duſtry, ule every precaution to conceal 
their neſt from man, On the contrary, 


; the 
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the large birds, remote from human 
ſociety, endeavour to render theirs in- 
acceſſible to wild beaſts or vermin. 
While the female is hatching, her 
patience is aſtoniſhing ; neither the 
calls of hunger, nor the approach of 
anger, can force her from the neſt. 
Though fat when ſhe begins to fit, 
ret, before incubation is over, ſhe 
s uſually reduced to ſkin and bone. 
Ravens and crows furniſh the female 
vith food while ſhe is fitting ; but this 
is not the practice of moſt of the ſmaller 


u- {irds : during the whole time the male 
rc Wits upon ſome neighbouring tree, and 
ie Poths her with his ſinging, frequently 
ds, {Making her place when ſhe is weary, or 
te extremely hungry, and continuing upon 
Ng he eggs till ſhe returns. Sometimes, 
ted indeed, the eggs acquire too great 
aly degree of heat, when the hen re- 
cir Inoves to let them cool a little, and 
{ a {Wfterwards returns with pleaſure and 
nds perſeverance to reſume her taſk, 

om The production of young ſeems to 
des. Ie the great æra of happineſs in animals 
pon If this claſs. At that time nothing 
etty 


an exceed their induſtry and ſpirit ; 
In- WM defence of its young, « moſt timid 
ccal Wecomes courageous ; and thoſe of the 
ary) | __  Tapacious 
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rapacious kind are, at this ſeaſon, un- 
commonly tierce and active: they haſten 
with their prey, yet throbbing with 
life, to the neſt, and early initiate their 
young to ſcenes of ſlaughter and cruelty, 
irds of a milder nature are not leſs 
bufily employed; the minuter kinds 
diſcontinue their ſinging, being en- 
gaged in the more important purſuits 

of common ſubſiſtence. N 
While the young continue in the 
neſt, the old ones provide them with a 
regular ſupply of food; and that one 
may not receive more nouriſhment than 
the reſt, each of the young is ſerved 
with the repaſt in turn. If they diſ- 
cover that man has been buſy with. their 
neſt, or has handled the little ones, they 
ſometimes abandon the place by night, 
and provide a more ſecure, 3 leſs 
commodious retreat for their brood 
When the whole E is fully plumed, 
and they are capable of avoiding danger, 
they are led forth in fine weather, and 
taught the paternal art of providing for 
their ſubſiſtence. They are conducted 
to the places where their food is to be 
found; they are inſtructed in the me- 
thod of taking it and carrying it away; 
and then led again to the neſt, m__ 
| they 
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they continue a day or two longer. At 
length, when they are fully enabled to 


: provide for themſelves, the old ones, for 
> Wtbe laſt time, take them abroad, con- 
7 duct them to the accuſtomed places, and 
finally forſake them; all connection be- 


tween them being totally at an end. 
Thoſe birds which are r earlieſt 
ts in the ſeaſon are the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
vigorous; the animals themſelves ſeem 
ne ſenſible of this, and endeavour to pro- 
| a duce early in the ſpring; but if their 
nel <ndeavours are obſtructed, by having 
lan! cheir neſts robbed, or any other acci- 
ed dent, they ſtill perſevere in their efforts 
137. for a progeny, and it ſometimes hap- 
cir pens that they are retarded by a variety 
_ of accidents to the midſt of winter. 
ht, The number of eggs which any bird 
jeh can lay in the courle of a ſcaſon, has 
ood never yet been aſcertained ; it is how- 
\ed, I ever certain that ſuch as would have 
ger, laid but two or three at the moſt, if their 
eggs are taken from them from time to 
time, will lay at leaſt ten or a dozen; 
and a common hen, if moderately fed, 
will lay about an hundred from the be- 
ginning of ſpring to the latter end of 
autumn, It is generally obſerved, 
however, that the ſmalleſt and weakeſt 


animals 
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animals are the moſt prolific, while then 
rapacious and ftrong are abridged by {W 
ſterility. Such kinds as are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed are therefore as eaſily repaired ; eit 
and Nature, where ſhe has denied the 
power of reſiſtance, has given fertility |M'® 
as a compenſation. 

Birds 1n general, though naturally 
timid, are teldom ſcared away from 
their uſual haunts. "Though perfechy or 
formed for a wandering life, and ſup- 
plied with powers to ſatisfy all their pe. 
appetites, and though they are ſo wel 
qualified for changing place with ease 
and rapidity, yet molt of them remain 
contented in the diſtricts where they 
have been bred, ſeldom exerting their 
powers in proportion to their endow- 
ments. The rook, if undiſturbed, will 
never deſert his native grove; the black- 
bird does not quit his uſual haunts; and 
the red- breaſt claims a certain diſtrict, 
from whence he ſeldom wanders, but, 
though ſeemingly mild, drives from his 
limits every one of the ſame ſpecics, 
without pity or remorſe. 
Pear, climate, or hunger are th: 
chief incitements to migration; from 
one of theſe powerful motives thole 
which are called birds of paſſage, an- 


nuall 
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nually forſake us for ſome time, and 
make their regular returns. The curio- 


J. 8 
- ty of mankind has been greatly ex- 
4. {cited by theſe annual emigrations, and 
vet few ſubje&ts remain ſo much in- 


volved in darkneſs.. It is generally 
uppoſed, that the cauſe of their re- 
reat from theſe parts of Europe, is 
either a ſcarcity of food at certain ſea- 
ſons, the alteration of the climate, or 
he want of a ſecure aſylum from the 


p- Want N 
E. perſecution of man, during che times 
elf incubation and bringing up their 
zel oung. Thus, in Sweden, the ſtarling 


at the approach of winter, finds ſub- 


alt - 
10 iſtence no longer in that kingdom, and 
ie herefore deſcends every your into 


ermany; and the hen chaffinches of 
he ſame country are obſerved to fly 


ck Fhrough Holland in large flocks every 
and Near, to pals their winter in a milder 
ict, limate. Some birds undertake jour- 
bun hies that might intimidate even human 


erſeyerance. In ſpring, the quails for- 
ake the burning heats of Africa for the 
milder ſun of Europe, and after con- 
inuing with us during the ſummer, 
eer their flight back to enjoy the tem- 
erate air of Egypt, which then begins 
o be delightful, Theſe undertak- 
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ings appear to have been preconcerted; 
"ſome days before their departure, they 
aſſemble in ſome open place, and, by a 
kind of chattering, ſeem to debate on 
the method to proceed. Their plan of 
operations being reſolved upon, they 
all take flight together, and frequently 
appear in ſuch immenſe numbers, thai 
to mariners at ſea, they have the ap 
pearance of a cloud. The greatecliWpo; 
number, among which are the ſtronge!Wno 
carry their plan into execution; buit 
; there are many that grow weary in tet 
way, and, quite exhauſted by the tous 
tigues of their flight, drop down int 


the fea, and ſometimes, by falling uvoWWru: 
the decks of veſſels, become an cal. 
prey to the mariners. om 
Among the variety of water-fo iron 
that viſit our ſhores, how few a 1 
known to breed here? It is certain tre 
they cannot quit this country mere ree 
for the want of food; to obtain a Ham- 
cure retreat is perhaps their princip uc! 
motive. This country 1s too popule uch 
for birds fo ſhy and timid as thing 
uſually are: many ſpecies of binn 
which now migrate, remained with Mete 
throughout the year, when a great nt 


of this iſland was an uncultivated Hey 
2 | 
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of woods and marſhes. In former 
times, the great heron and the crane 
bred familiarly in our marſhes, and 
ſeemed to animate our fens, but they 
now forſake the country. Like molt 
loven-footed water-towl, they built 
their nefts upon the ground, and were 
xpoſed to every invader. But as agri- 

-ulture encreaſed, and the country grew 


opulous, theic animals were more and 
ore diſturbed. Until then they had 
ide to ſcar, the furrounding marſh 


letending them from all the carnivor- 
us quadrupeds, and their own ſtrength 
from birds of prey; but upon the 1 in- 
ruhon of man, they were at length 
bliged to ſeek, during the ſummer; 
ome lonely habitation, at a diſtance 


rom dangers and alarins. 


Though the tribes of the duck kind 
re numerous, there are only five that 
reed here, viz. the tame ſwan, the 
ame gooſe, the ſheldrake, the eider- 
lack, and a ſmall number of the wild 
lucks. The reſt unite with that ama- 
ung multitude of wild fowl which an- 
nualty repair to the dreary lakes and 
leſerts of Lapland, from the more 
13 countries of Europe: there 

icy perform in full tecurity the duties 
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of incubation and nutrition. From 
the thickneſs of the foreſts in thoſe 
regions, the 8 continues moiſt and 
penetrable during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and the woodcock, ſnipe, and other 
birds with tender bills, can feed with 
convenience and eaſe; while thoſe which 
are web-footed find plenty of food from My; 
the inſects, which are incredibly nu-Þ 
merous. f 

When they migrate from the north, Ihe 
they uſually quit their retreat in Sep- Nhe 


— tember, and diſperſe themſelves over « 


all the ſouthern parts of Europe. Toft I 
obſerve the order of their flight is en-Wrr: 
tertaining; ſometimes they range them-|Wper 
ſelves in a long line, and ſometimes} 

they march angularly, forming twoWhe 
lines which unite in the center, like 
the letter V reverſed. The leader athe 
the point ſeems to cleave the air, toad 
facilitate the paſſage for thoſe which|Mha 
are to follow; and, when he becomesMol, 
weary of this laborous ſtation, he re- Mn 

treats into one of the wings of the file, Nee. 
and is ſucceeded by a freſh commander. Wor 
About the beginning of October, they is 
make their appearance among us: aM ' 
firſt they circulate round our ſhores,Mtte 
and afterwards by ſevere froſt ' anch; 


com- 
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m Woompelled to repair to our lakes and 
le Nfiyers. Some, however, of the web 


id Wooted fowl, of hardier conſtitutions 
n, than the reſt, endure the rigours of 
er their northern climate the whole win- 


er; but when the winters are uncom- 
monly ſevere, they find it neceſſary to 
Neck for more ſouthern ſkies. In theſe 
Faſes only we are viſited by the diver, 
the wild ſwan, and the {wallow-tailed 
th, |Wheldrake ; nothing but the ſeverity of 
P-Wiheir own winters at home being able 
vero compel them to viſit our coaſts, 
To It may appear aſtoniſhing how ſuch 
en-Hrrational animals ſhould be able to 
m- perform ſuch long journies ; how they 
es nould know whither to ſteer, when 
wolhey engage in ſuch an enterprize; bur 
1keWhe ſame inſtinct which governs all 
- atWheir actions, perhaps operates here. 
to ndeed they rather follow the weather 
uchWhan the country; they ſteer only from 
mes|older or warmer climates into thoſe of 
n oppoſite nature; and, as they pro- 
file, Need, finding the variations of the air 
der. greeable to them, they go on till they 
heyiſcover land to repoſe on. 

There is, however, a circumſtance 
ttending the migration of ſwallows, 
hich Wraps this ſubject in great ob- 

| g -:--". .:- Jecurity - 
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ſcurity. At the approach of the Mir 
European winter, it is univerſally al- W 
lourk that they are ſeen, in amazing th 
numbers migrating into warmer cli- Hv 
mates: it is alſo well atteſted that thei; 
return into Europe 1s about the begin- MW tu 
ning of ſummer, but it is equally true ex 
that many of them continue torpid|M op 
here during the winter; making their 
retreats, like bats, into old walls, or by 
the hollow of trees; or even ſinking al! 
into the deepeſt lakes, where they find ge 
ſecurity for the winter ſeaſon, by re- to 
maining in cluſters at the bottom. 
It ſeems to- be difficult to account for 
this difference in theſe animals, thus 
variouſly preparing to encounter the 
winter. It has been ſuppoſed that in 
ſome of them the blood might loſe it; 
motion by the ſeverity of the cold, 
and thus the bird became torpid ; but 
Mr. Buffon, by placing many of thi; 
tribe in an ice-houſe, diſcovered that is 
the cold by which their blood was con- kin 
gealed was allo fatal to them. It there- En: 
Pore remains a doubt to this hour, among - ] 
naturaliſts, whether there may not be tha 
a ſpecies, apparently like the reſt, bu fa 
Jifferently formed within, in order to is 
fit them for a ſtate of inſenſibility dur-M 


ing 
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ing the winter here. Some indeed have 
ſuggeſted that thoſe which were found 
thus torpid, were ſuch only as were too 
weak, or hatched too late to join in the 
general emigration. But it was upon 
ſuch as theſe that Mr. Buffon tried his 
experiment, and they all died under the 
operation. | 

Though there are ſome birds, which 
by emigrating, become inhabitants of 
almoſt every part of the earth; yet in 


general every climate has birds peculiar 


to itſelf, Thoſe of the Temperate Zone 
are not very remarkable for the beaut 


of their plumage, but the ſmaller kinds 


fully compenſate for this defect by the 
melody of their voices. The birds of 
the Torrid Zone are bright, vivid, and 
beautiful' in their colours, but are 
either totally filent, or have moſt hor- 
rible ſcreaming voices. The Frigid 
Lone, where the ſeas abound with fiſh, 
is ſtocked with birds of the aquatic 
kind, in much greater plenty than in 
Europe. 1 

Birds, in all countries, live longer 
than the quadrupeds or inſects of the 
ſame climate. Lava the life of a man 
1s ſhort when compared to that which 
© > ſome 
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ſome of theſe animals enjoy. It is ſaid 
that ſwans. have lived three hundred 
years; row have been known to hve 
eighty years; and hnnets. and other 
ſmall birds are often found to reach 
fourteen ar fifteen years, though im- 
pritoncd the whole time in Cages. 
Birds in gencra!, are proportionab!! y 
ſmaller than quadrupeds; that is, the 
greatet of ond claſs is far ſuperior in 
magnitude to the greateſt of che other. 
The oftrich, which is the largeſt of 
birds, bears no proportion to the cle- 
phant; and the imalleit humming bird, 
which is the leaft of the claſs, is confi- 
derably {maller than the mouſe. The 
extremities of nature are plainly dif- 
cernible in theſe; the oſtrich ſeemingly 
covered with hair, and incapable ot 
fight, approaches the quadruped claſs; 
while the bunmng-bird, which do 
not exceed the humbie bes in magni- 
tude, and has a fluttering motion, ſeems 
nearly allied to the inſect. But theſe 
extremities are rather objects of human 
curiofity than utility. It is the middle 
order of birds which man has taken un- 
der his protection, and which adminit- 
we to his pleaſures ox neceſſities. How 


far 
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far theſe animals are capable of inſtruc- 
ion is manifeſt to thoſe who have the 
anagement of hawks; and a very 
urprizing inſtance of this was ſeen a 
Few years ago in London : a Canar 
Ppird was taught to pick up the letters 
pf the alphabet, and to place them at 
he word of command, ſo as to ſpell the 
Fame of any perſon in company: The 
Motions which upon this occaſion were 
given by the maſter, and obeyed by 
he little animal, were unobſerved by 
very other ſpectator. 

g The moſt obvious diſtinction of birds 
i- thoſe that live by land, and thoſe 
hat live by water; land and water 


he 

ol are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the 
Iv {gs and toes. Land birds have their 
65 es divided, without any membrane or 
s; Feb between them, and ſeem calcula- 
»cs Ned for the purpoſes of running, graſp- 


hg or climbing: but the legs and feet 

t water fowl are formed for the pur- 
oſes of wading in the water, or ſwim- 
ing on its ſurface. The legs of thoſe 
at wade are uſually long and naked: 
vimming fowls have the toes webbed 
dgether like thoſe of a gooſe, which, 
ke oars, ſerve to drive them forward 
th greater velocity. The — 
8 O 
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of land and water fowl is indeed as. diſ. 
tinct as their habits; and nature feems 
to point out this obvious diſtribution in 
methodizing theſe feathered animals: 
but as the number of birds already 
known amounts to above eight hundred, 
and new ones are daily adding to the 
catalogue, it is not ſufficient that we 
are able to diſtinguiſh a land from a 
water fowl ; we ought to be capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the different kinds of 
birds from each other, and even the va- 
rieties in the ſame kind, when they are 
reſented to our view. For 
All birds are divided by Linnæus 1n- he 
to fix claſſes, 1. Thoſe of the rapaαν, e 
kind, 2. The pie kind. 3. The poultry lie 
kind. 4. The ſparrow hind. & The dude! 
kind, and 6. the crane ind. The variouP 
kinds of land birds are comprehen«led he 
in the firſt four, and thoſe which ben 


WF, 438 5 gr WF Leh Mes 


long to the water, in the two lait. pf 
Ad- of the rapacigus kind are ſuct ul 
carnivorous fowl as live by rapine ges 


they are diſtinguiſhed by their beak 
which is hooked, ſtrong, and notch 
at the point ; by their ſhort muſc her 
legs, their ſtrong toes, and their hagge 
and crooked talons; by the ſtrength 1 
their body, and the impurity of thei 
Act! 
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ieh; by the nature of their food; and 
ns y the cruelty and ferocity of "their 
in Woanners. 

s: The beak of the pie kind is different 
0 From that of the rapacious kind, and in 
Wome degree reſembles a wedge, being 
tted for the urpoſes of cleaving. 
1? heir legs are ſhort and ſtrong, their 
body {lender and impure, and their 
ood miſcellaneous. They neſtle in 
recs, and the female is fed by the male 
va-Nuring the time of incubation. 

are! The bill of the poultry kind is a little 
 Fonvex, for the purpoſes of gathering 


Weir food. The upper part of the 


* 
2 
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8 Peak hangs over the lower, their bo- 
Vnies are fat and muſcular, and their 
au eſh white and pure. They live prin- 
ons ipally on grain, which is moiſtened. in 


{he crop. They make an artleſs neſt 
be- Du the ground, and lay a great number 
df eggs. They are ſtrangers to con- 
abial love, and, unlike the other claſ- 
es of birds, are promiſcuous in their 
LMours, 


© ky 

zeig All the beautiful and vocal claſs of 
dan pirds that adorn our fields and groves 
baue comprehended under the ſparrow 


1 n. Their bills reſemble forceps for 
hel | catching 
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catching hold of any thing: their leg 
are formed for hopping, their bodie 
are tender, and in Fach as feed upot 
grain are pure; but impure in ſuch ; 
feed upon inſects. They hve chief 
in trees, and many of them ſhew gre: 
knowledge of architecture in the ſtruc 
ture of their neſts: they diſplay great i 
delity in the connubial ſtate, 
In birds of the duck hind, the bil 
ſerves as a kind of ſtrainer to their food 
it is ſmooth, covered with ſkin, an 
nervous at the point. The legs of the! 
birds are ſhort, and their feet forme 
for ſwimming, the toes being joined to 
gether by a web. They live in waters 
and chiefly build their neſts upon land 
Birds of the crane kind have the bi 
formed for the purpoſes of ſearchi 
and examining the bottom of pool: 
their legs are long, their toes have 1 
web between them, their thighs a 
half naked, their body ſlender and ce 
vered with a thin ſkin, their tail thor 
and their fleſh ſavoury. They live! 
lakes, and chiefly build their neſts u 
on the ground, : 
Such is the diviſion of Linnæus wit 
reſpect to birds; but we have vyentu 
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o differ from him in ſeveral particu- 
ars, though, like him, we have divi- 
led the hiſtory of them into fix claſſes ; 
rſt giving the hiſtory of four or five 
irds that cannot well be ranged ſyſte- 
natically, viz, the oftrich, the caſſo- 
ary, the emu, the dodo, and the ſoli- 
ire. Theſe, from their extraordinary 
agnitude, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ble from others, and, from their in- 
apacity of flying, lead a different life 
rom the reſt of the feathered creation. 


THE OSTRICH. 


THE oftrich is the firſt of the fea- 
ered tribe that ſeems to unite in itſelf 
ze claſs of quadrupeds and birds; for 
Lough it has the general outline and 
operties of a bird, 1t retains many 
the marks of the quadruped, It re- 
mbles the camel in appearance, and is 
moſt as tall; it 1s cloathed with a 
umage that more reſembles hair than 
athers, and 1ts internal parts are as 
uch like thoſe of quadrupeds as of the 
rd creation, This animal, therefore, 
ay be conſidered as filling up that 
alm in nature which ſeparates one 
s of beings from another. 


l E Of 
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Of all birds the oftrich is the large 


Travellers aſſure us that they are ſom: 
times found as tall as a man on hor; 
back; and ſome of thoſe which ha 
been ſhewn in England ,exceeded ſe; 
feet in height. The head and bill! 
ſemble thote of a duck, the neck 
ſome ſimilitude to that of a ſwan, : 
the legs and thighs are like thoſe of 
hen; though the whole appearance be: 
a ſtrong reſemblance to that of a cam 
But, to deſcend to particulars, this a 
mal is uſually ſeven feet high from 
top of the head to the ground, and 
bout four from the back to the grour 
when the neck is ſtretched out in 
right line, it meaſures fix feet from 
head to the rump, and the tail abou 
foot more. One of the wings is a fe 
and an half long without the feathe 
and with the feathers, three feet. 
plumage 1s generally black and wi 
though it is ſaid to be ſometit 
grey: the largeſt feathers, which 
at the extremities of the wings and t 
are uſually white; the next row is b. 
and white; and the ſmall feathers 
the back and belly are a mixture 
black and white. This animal has 
feathers on the ſides of the thighs 
| und 
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nder the wings: that half of the neck 
hich is next to the body, is covered 
ith ſmaller feathers than thoſe on the 
ly and back, and like them are a 

jixture of black and white. 

Theſe feathers are peculiar to the of- 

ich: other birds have ſeveral ſorts, 

me of which are ſoft and downy, and 

hers hard and ſtrong ; but almoſt all 
e feathers of an oftrich are as ſoft as 
dwn, and utterly unfit to ſerve it for 
ring, or to defend it againſt external 
jury. The webs on the feathers of 
her birds are broader on one fide than 
the other, but in thoſe of the oftrich 
e ſhaft is exactly in the middle. The 
ad and the upper part of the neck of 
is animal are covered with very fine 
boulhite ſhining hair, with ſmall tufts in 
a me places, conſiſting of about ten or 
athWrelve hairs, which grow from a ſingle 
, aft about the thickneſs of a pin. Ar 
e end of each wing there 1s a kind of 


n etighur reſembling the quill of a porcupine, 
ich rich is of an horny ſubſtance, hollow, 
nd d about an inch long. There are 
is bo of theſe on each wing, the largeſt 


which is at the extremity of the bone 
tur WF the wing, and the other about a foot 
| has E 2 10WeT, 
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lower. The neck appears proportion- 
ably more ſlender than that of other 
birds, from its not being covered all 
over with feathers, 

The bill of the oſtrich is ſhort and 
pointed ; the external form of the eye 
reſembles that of a man, the upper eye- 
lid being furniſhed with eye-laſhe 
which are longer than thoſe on the eye- 
lid below: the tongue is very ſhort and 
ſmall, and compoſed of cartilages, and 
ligaments, intermixed with fleſhy fibres, 

The thighs, which are large and 
plump, are covered with a fleſh-colour: 
ed ikin, which appears greatly wrinkled, 
Some of theſe animals have a few ſmal 
ſcattered hairs on their thighs, and o- 
thers are entirely without: the legs are 
covered with large ſcales, and the ends 
of the feet are cloven, having two very 
large toes on each, which are alto 
covered with ſcales: the toes are d 
unequal ſizes; that on the infide is th 
largeſt, and is about ſeven inches long 
including the claw, which is thre 
quarters of an inch in length, and near: 
ly the ſame in breadth. The other tw 
has no claws, and does not excced fou! 
inches in length. 

Tit 
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The internal parts of the oſtrich are 
xeculiarly formed: at the upper part 
pf the breaſt under the ſkin, the fat is 
wo inches thick; and on the fore part 

of the belly it is two inches and an half 
Thick in ſome places, and as hard as 


or 


all 
nd 


7 Wet. It has two diſtin ſtomachs, the 
be Jowermoſt of which ſomewhat reſembles 
he crop in other birds, and is conſide- 
* ably larger than the other. The ſe- 
_ ond ſtomach or g1zzard, has external- 
. y the ſhape of a man's ſtomach, and 
1 hen opened is always found full of 
85 ariety of ſubſtances, ſuch as beans, 
lea Þarley, hay, gratis, ſtones, &c. ſome 
15 f which are as large as a pullets egg. 
* The kidneys, which are * 1ght inches in 
8 ength and two in breadtn, differ from 
: * hoſe of other birds in not being divi- 
55 led into lobes; and the heart and lungs 
ory, are _ by a midriff, as in qua- 

_— 1) : ; 
oy The oftrich 1s a native of the Torrid 
* Regions of Africa, and has long been 
ho elebrated by thoſe who have mention- 
Wd the animals of that region. The 
. leſh of this animal is prof d in 
7 ripture as unfit to be eaten. It is 
Neiecribed by moſt of the ancient writers, 
A conſequently was well known in 
E 3 their 


%, 
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their times. It ſeems particularly form- 
cd to live among the ſandy and burn- 
ing deſarts of the Torrid Zone, and 
it ſeldom migrates into tracts that are 
more mild or fertile. The Arabians 
aſſert that the oftrich never drinks, and 
indeed the place of its habitation ſeems 
to confirm the aſſertion. In the mot 
ſolitary and horrid deſerts, where there 
are few vegetables to cloath the ſurface of 
theearth, and where the rain never comes 
to refreſh it, oſtriches are ſeen in large 
flocks, which, to a diſtant beholder, ap- 

ear hike a regiment of cavalry. The 
moſt barren deſert 1s capable of ſupply- 
ing theſe animals with proviſion, a: 
they can eat almoſt any thing; and 
thoſe dreary tracts are doubly grate- 
ful, as they afford both food and ſecu- 
rity. 

Of all animals, the oſtrich is the moſt 
voracious: it will devour leather, grals, 
hair, ſtones, metals, or any thing that i 
given to it; but thoſe ſubſtances which 
the coats of the ſtomach cannot ſoften, 

aſs whole; ſo that glaſs, ſtones, or 
ron, are excluded in the ſame form in 
which they were devoured, All metals, 
indeed, Which are ſwallowed by an) 
animal, loſe a part of their weight fro 


3 
tit 
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-e action of the juices of the ſtomach 
- Wpon their ſurface. A quarter piſtole, 
d {Which was ſwallowed by a duck, ye 
e even grains of its weight in the 
15 Ward before it was excluded ; and 4 1s 
d {probable that a greater diminution of 
3s {Weight would happen in the ſtomach ot 
it In oftrich ; conſidered in this light it 
re Way be ſaid to digeſt iron, but not i: 
of Nat extenſive ſenſe which is propaga- 
es Ned by vulgar error. Valiſnieri found 
ge ie elt ſtomach of an oſtrich filled 
p- ich a jumbled collection of braty 
he Hopper, iron, tin, lead, wood, ones 
y-, cords, nuts and 'grafs; and, a- 
a: Wong the reſt, a piece of ſtone of above 
und WW pound weight, It 1s probable that 
tc- Wis animal is obliged to fill up the 
cu-{Wreat capacity of its ſtomach in order 
d be at eaſe; and when nutricious 
not Nbſtances are not to be obtained, it 
ipplies the void with any thing thar 
ULCTS, 
In their native deſerts, theſe animals 
VC chietly upon vegetables, where they 
ad a ſocial inoffenſive life, the male 


m in orting with the female with connu + 
tals, Fa fidelity. Their eggs are very large, 
amy me of them mea Huring above five inch- 


es 
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ches in diameter, and weighing above 
fifteen pounds. The ſeaſon for laying 
depends entirely upon the climate in 
which the animal is bred : in the north“ 
of Africa, this ſeaſon is about the be. 


ginning of July; 1n the ſouth, it is to- ** 
wards the latter end of December 
Theſe birds are very prolific, and uſy. a 


ally lay from forty to fifty eggs at 
conch.” The ſhells of theſe eggs ang * 
extremely hard, and it has been cur 
rently ſaid that the female depoſit 
them in the ſand, to be hatched by the 
heat of the fun; but this opinion is er- 
roneous; for Kolben, who has ſeen 
reat numbers of them at the Cape off 
Good Hope, affirms that they fit on 
their eggs like other birds, and that the 
male and female take this office by 
turns, as he had frequent opportunitic 
of obſerving. In thoſe hot climates 
indeed, there is leſs neceſſity for th 
continual incubation of the female, tha 
in the more temperate zones; and ſh: 
more frequently leaves her eggs, whiciiM 
are in no danger of being chilled by 
the weather: but though ſhe deſen 
them by day, ſhe always carefull 
broods over them by night. Some av 
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hors alſo inform us that oſtriches for- 
ake their young as ſoon as they are 
>xcluded from the ſhell, but this is cer- 


. ainly a miſtake, for Kolben aſſures us 
6 hat the young ones are not able even 

"Wo walk for ſeveral days after they are 
2 atched; during which time the old 
nes are very affiduous in ſupplying 
* hem with graſs, and defending them 


rom danger. The young are of an 
ur. 
Iſh colour the firſt year, and are co— 
thi ered all over with feathers, but aſter 
Jome time they drop thoſe feathers, and 


* hoſe parts which uſually are covered, 

20 ſſume a different and more becoming 
plumage. 

| On 


part of the plumage of this harmleſs 
Inimal, particularly the long feathers 


ates which the wings and tail are com- 
e, that man has been fo active in 
* urſuing it to its deſerts. Pliny aſſures 


chat in his time the caps and helmets 
row pt the ſoldiers were adorned with 

eſe plumes ; the. ladies of the Eaft uſe 
hem as an ornament in their dreſs, and 
he ladies of Great Britain have lately 
ecorated their heads with the feathers 
f this animal. They are alſo uſed 


by 


It is on account of the beauty of 
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by undertakers, who place them upon 
hearſes, and the heads of the horſes 
which draw them, when the nodding 
plumes add greatly to the ſolemnity of 
the funeral, Thoſe feathers are the 
moſt valuable which are. plucked from 
the animal when living; thoſe which are 
taken after its death being dryer, light. 
er, and more ſubje& to be worm eaten, 
The ſavage nations of Africa hunt 
theſe animls for their fleſh as well as for 
their plumage; they confider it as 2h. 
great dainty, and ſometimes breed them 
tame that they may eat the young ones, Þ1 
of which the female is ſaid to be the! 
moſt delicate food. The ancient Ro- vi 
mans had no averſion to the fleſh of the m 
oſtrich; Aſpicius gives us a receipt fot <c 
making ſauce for it, Even among the lie 
Europeans to this day, the eggs of the te 
oſtrich are ſaid to be nouriſhing and pl 
well taſted, but they are too ſcarce A 
be often fed upon. in 
The Arabians train up their beſt and ar 
fleeteſt horles for the chace of the d. hi 
trich. As ſoon as the hunter comes with - Nea 
in fight of its prey, he advances with th 
gentle gallop, ſo as ſtill to keep the bir at 
in view, but not to terrify him from fa 
the ne 
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the plain into the mountains. The oſ- 
trich is the ſwifteſt of all known ani- 
mals which make uſe of their legs in 
flight ; therefore, when he obſerves 
himſelf purſued at a diſtance, he at firſt 
runs but gently, either from the inſen- 
ſibility of his danger, or ſuppoſing him- 
ſelf ſure of eſcaping. In this fituation 
there is a ſtrong familitude between 
him and a man running at -full ſpeed : 
his wings, like two arms, keep working 
em with a motion correſpondent to that of 
es, his legs, and his ſpeed, if properly em- 
the ployed, would ſoon take him out of the 
No- view of his purſuers; but inſtead of 
the moving in a direct line, he takes his 

for courſe in circles; while the hunters re- 
the lieve each other, meet him at unexpec- 

the ted turns, and keep him wholly em- 

and ploy ed for two ox three ſucceſſive days. 

de to At length, finding all power of eſcape 
impoſſible, and exhauſted with hunger 

and fatigue, he endeavours to hide 


e d. himſelf from thoſe enemies, which he 
vith- cannot avoid, by covering his head in 
ith the ſand or the firſt thicket he arrives 
> bird at. Some of theſe animals venture to 
fron face their purſuers, and, though in ge- 

the neral the moſt gentle animal in nature, 


when driven to deſperation, will va- 
liantly 


— gon ny — 
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liantly defend themſelves with their 
beaks, wings, and feet; and ſo great i 
the force of their motion, that a man 
would be utterly unable to withſtand 
them. 

Sometimes, in order to take th: 
oſtrich, a man covers himſelf with that 
animal's ſkin, and placing an arm 
through the neck of it, counterfeits al 
the motions of this creature. By this 
artifice they approach it, and it fre- 
quently becomes an eaſy prey. It 1 
alſo ſometimes taken by dogs and 
nets. _ | 

Whole flocks of oftriches are bred 
by the inhabitants of Dara and Lybia, 
and are tamed without much trouble, 
But, in this domeſtic ſtate, they an 
not only prized for their feathers ans 
their fleſh, but they are often ridden 
upon, and uſed as horſes. Moore al- 
ſures us that he ſaw a man travelling 
upon an oftrich at Joar, and Adamſon 
aſſerts that at the factory of Podore, 


he ſaw two young oftriches, the ſtrong- 


eſt of which ran fwifter than the belt 
Engliſh racer, though he carried two 

wh Tu on his back, 
t is however generally agreed, thal 
the .oltrich is a very 1 8 bird, and 
x {00 
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eirfWÞon forgetful of its young. As an 
ti tance of its ſtupidity, it hides its head 
aan the reeds when purſued, thinking it- 


elf thus totally covered from the fight ; 
d, as another proof, we are told, that 
ey who go 1n purſuit of them, draw 
e ſkin of an oftrich's neck on one 
and, which 1s found a ſufficient lure to 
e them with the other. It is ſpoken 
in the ſcripture, as the ſymbol of 
re- oelty and forgetfulneſs. See Lament. 
t . 3. Job. xxxix. 13, &c. which lat- 
anWr paſſage in Dr. Young's fine para- 
iraſe we here ſubjoin. 


Who in the cruel oftrich has ſubdu'd 

A parent's care, and fond inquietude ? 

While far ſhe flies, her ſcatter d eggs are ſound, 

ithout an owner on the ſandy ground: 

Caſt out on fortune, they at mercy lie, 

ind borrow life from an indulgent (ky : 

Ldopted by the ſun, in blaze of day 

al- They ripen under his prolibg ray. 

/nmindful ſhe, that ſome unhappy tread 

May cruſh her young in their neglected bed. 
bat time ſhe ſkims along the field with ſpecd, 

dhe ſcorns the rider, and purſuing ſteed. 


pon this laſt line Dr. Young obſerves 
dm Xenophon, that Cyrus had horſes 
1ch could overtake the goat, and the 
thahid aſs, but none that could reach this 
aneature ; and that one thouſand golden 
oon F ducats, 
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ducats, or an hundred camels, wy 
the ſtated price of a horſe that cou 
keep equal pace with them. The i 
genious Abbe la Pluche remarks, thi 
in all countries, where the oftrich 1 
known, when they would ſpeak of 
mother who has little care of her ch 
dren, they always compare her to 
oſtrich. 

Modern travellers, however, ha 
repreſented the oſtrich in a much |: 
odious light as a parent, than the : 
cicnt naturaliſts, 


TRE EMU. 
THIS bird, which is alſo called 


American oftrich, 1s an inhabitant 
the new continent; and travellers ſe 
to have been more folicitous in provi 
its affinity to the oſtrich, than in me 
tioning thoſe peculiarities which diſt 
guiſh it from all others of the feathe: 
creation. It is chiefly found in Gu 
na, in the inland provinces of Bri 
and Chili, and the vaſt foreſts bord 
ing on the mouth of the river Plat, 
The emu is ſecond in magnitude 
the oſtrich; it is by much the lac 
bird in the new continent, and ulu! 
| 1ncall 
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fares fix feet in height. from the 
ad to the ground. Its legs are about 
iree feet long, and its thighs are al- 
oft as thick as thoſe of a man : the 
+ are different from thoſe of the 
frich, the American bird having three, 
ad the other only two. In the length 
f its neck, the {mallneſs of its head, 
+ the flatneſs of its bill, it reſembles 
e oftrich, but, in other reſpe&s, it 13 
we like the caſſowary. The form of 
s body r round, the wings are 
ort, and very ill ſuited to flying, and 
is entirely deſtitute of a tail. It 18 
wered on the back and rump with 
+ an feathers that fall backwards, 

"on: the back being grey, and thoſe 
a the belly white. It moves ſwiftly, 
nd ſeems aſſiſted in its motion by a 


ed 
ant 
's {et 


rovl f | ; 
nend of tubercle behind, like an heel: 
1.0: is eourſe it uſes a Very ſingular kind 
Ahe action, lifting up one WINS» which 


keeps elevated for a time ; when, let- 
ing that drop, it raiſes the other, and 
"ces with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that the fleet- 
| dogs are thrown out in the purſuit. 
The emu is a bird but little known, 
avellers have therefore given a looſe 
d their imaginations in deſcribing it. 

reuberg's account is too extraordi- 
F 2 nas y 
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nary to be credited; and Wafer aſſen 
that he has ſeen great quantities of thi 
animal's eggs on the deſert ſhore 
north of the river Plata, where the 
are buried in the ſand to be hatched þ 
the heat of the climate: but it is mon 
probable that the eggs which Wafer ha 
ſeen, were thoſe of the crocodile, whid 
are known to be hatched in this manner 

The young are familiar as ſoon 
they are hatched, and follow the fin 
perſon they ſee, Wafer aſſerts that hi 
has been followed by many of then 
when they were young, but as the 
grew older they became more cunnin 
and diſtruſtful. The fleſh, eſpecial, 
of thoſe which are young, are good to 
food. As theſe animals are, by m 
ture, ſo familiar, they might eaſily b 
reared pp tame, and might probabl 
anſwer domeſtic purpoſes, like th 
turkey or the hen; eſpecially as the 
maintenance could not be expentive 
for, if the account of Narborough is to 
relied on, they live entirely upon grals 
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THE ͤcaſſowary, with regard t: 
magnitude, is next to the emu: it ap 


pen 
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indeed more bulky to the eye, 
s body being nearly equal, and its 
ck and legs much thicker and ſtronger 
proportion. From the point of the 
ilk to the extremity of the claws, it is 
bout hve feet 25 an half long, and 


non 
hal de legs are about two feet and an half 
hidfWigh. The largeſt toe, including the 


aw, is five inches long; and the claw 
one of the leaſt toe is three inches 


fund an half long. The wing is to 
all as not to appcar, being hid under 
heul de feathers of the back. "The head, 


eng without feathers, appears ſmall, 
ay that of an oftrich, having on the 
a crelt three inchcs high, Tike chat 
an helmet, and of an horny ſubſtance; 
ut it does not cover the whole top, 


yh xtendivg. only from the middle of the 
ab row to the bill. In moſt other birds, 

part of the feathers ſerve for light, 
the nd difter from thoſe that terve merely 


or covering; but in the caſſowary, all 


he feathers are of the izme kind, and 
rrauatwardly of the ſame cobour. They 
b re generally double, having two long 
nafts which grow out of a "ſhort One 
hat is fixed in the kin. he ſtem or 


haft is Hat, ſhining, black, and knot- 
t ap ö 3 ted 


PCca 
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ted below, with a beard proceedin 
from each knot : the beards at the en 
of the large feathers are perfectly black 
and, towards the root, of a grey tawn 
colour, ſhorter and like down, ſo tht 
nothing appears except the ends, whid 
are hard and black ; the other part be 
ing entirely covered. The feathers d 
the head and neck are ſo ſhort an 
thinly ſown, that the bird's ſkin appear 
almoſt naked. The feathers on tt 
rump are extremely thick, but in al 
other reſpects are like the reſt, except 
ing their being longer. The wing 
when ſtripped of their feathers, ar: 
only three inches long, adorned at the 
ends with five prickles, of different 
lengths and thickneſs, bending like 
bow : the longeſt of theſe prickles u 
eleven inches, and it 1s a quarter of al 
inch in diameter at the root, being cu 
thicker there than towards the extreM 
mity. 

The colour of the eye in this anima 
which is a bright yellow, and the globe 
being above an inch and an half in dis. 
meter, added to the peculiar oddity d 
the natural armour on the head, gi 
it an air equally fierce and extraor 
dinary. The hole of the ear is * 

| arg 
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large and open, having only a few ſmall 
black feathers ſpreading over it. The 
neck is of a violet colour, inclining to 
that of ſlate, with ſpots of red in ſeve- 


WI n 

tha ral places behind. The ſkin which 
hid covers the fore-part of the breaſt, on 
be which the caſſowary leans and reſts, is 


hard, callous, and without feathers. 
The internal parts of this animal are 
very remarkable; it unites with the 
double ſtomach of animals that live 
upon vegetables, the ſhort inteſtines of 
thoſe which live upon fleſh : the in- 
ieſtines of the caſſowary are not above 
2 thirteenth part of the length of thoſe 
of the oſtrich. The heart is but an inch 
and an half long, and an inch broad at 
the baſe. It may be ſaid upon the 
whole, that it has the head of a warrior, 
the eye of” a lion, the defence of a por» 
cupine, and the fleetneſs of a courſer. 
But, notwithſtanding the caſſowary 
is thus formed for a life of hoſtility, 
and for its own defence, it is a gentle 
noffenfive animal. It never attacks 
others, and, when attacked itſelf, 1n- 
y ead of the bill, it rather makes uſe of 
gin legs, kicking like a horſe, or run- 
a0. ing againſt its purſuer, and, after 
venheeating him down, treading on him. 
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The manner of going of this animal i; 
remarkably {ingular : inftead of moving 
directly forward, it kicks up behind with 
one leg, and, making a bound onward 
with the other, it travels with ſuch ve— 
locity, that the ſwifteſt racer would 
not be able to keep pace with him. 

The caſſowary, like the oftrich, i; 
extremely voracious, ſwallowing every 
thing that comes within the capacity of 
its gullet. The Dutch aſſert that it 
not only devours glaſs, iron, and ſtones, 
but even burning coals without teſtify- 
ing the ſmalleſt fear, or ſuffering the 
leaſt injury, 

The eggs of the caſſowary are of : 
grey aſh-colour, inclining to green : 
they are neither ſo large nor ſo round 
as thoſe of the oftrich, The large! 
are about fifteen inches round one war, 
and about twelve the other. The ſhel, 
which is not very thick, is marked wich 
a number of little tubercles of a deen 
green. 

The natural climate of this anim! 
ſeems to be the ſouthern parts of tie 
moſt Eaſtern Indies. His domain an 
pears to begin where that of the oftr::: 
terminates. * The latter has never bes 
found beyond the Ganges; and the form! 
8 
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« never ſeen nearer than the iſlands of 
anda, Sumatra, Java, the Molucca 
flands, and the correſponding parts of 
he continent. Yet even here the caſ- 
owary does not ſeem to have multi- 
lied in any confiderable degree, for a 
ing of Java made a preſent of one of 
heſe birds to the captain of a Dutch 
ip, conſidering 1t as a great rarity. 
The oftrich, that is an inhabitant of 
he deſert regions of Africa, continues 
umerous, and is ſtill the unrivaled 
enant of its own inhoſpitable climate, 
But the caſſowary, which inhabits a 
nore peopled and poliſhed region, be- 
ames ſcarcer every rn: 4 for, in pro- 
portion as man multiplies, the ſavage 
nd noxious animals fly before him. 
They deſert their ancient habitations at 
11s approach, and ſeek a more peace- 
ble though barren retreat ; voluntarily 
xchanging plenty for freedom, and en- 
duntering all the dangers of famine, 
o avoid the opreffions of man, who 
alls himſelf the lord of the creation. 


Tae DODO. 
= SWIFTNESS is generally the attri- 


te of birds, but the dodo 1s not en- 
titled 
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titled to this diſtinction; on the con- — 
trary, its appearance ſtrikes the imagi- ſux 
nation, as if it was a thing the moſt Mya 
unwieldy and inactive of all nature. We 
Its body is almoſt round, maſfive, and Mam 
covered with grey feathers ; it has twoMof 
ſhort thick clumſy legs reſembling pil-Mae: 
lars, which ſeem to be but barely ſuff- Mail 
cient to ſupport it. The neck is thick Wh, 
and purſy, and the head conſiſts of tuo fut 
great chaps, that open beyond the eyes, mn 
and are large, black, and prominent ; dit 
that when the animal extends its chaps, 
it appears to be all mouth. The bill MF; 
Ne long, and thick, and of 2 co 
bluiſh white, ſharp at the end, and of 
each chap crooked in oppoſite direc-Mco 
tions, ſo as to reſemble two pointed iv 
ſpoons that are laid together by th fle 
backs, It has a ſtupid and voraciouWi 
byſfiognomy, which is encreaſed by ff 
e of feathers round the root eth 
the beak, that appear like a cow! od! 
hood, and finiſh this picture of ſtupid op 
deformity. tr; 
The bulk of this animal, inſtead oiMof 


contributing to its ſtrength, only ado tc 
to its inactivity. Theoftrich, the cal 
ſowary, and the dodo, are alike inc# 
pable of flying, but the two forme! 

ſuppf 
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fapply that defect by their ſpeed in 


running: the dodo is ſcarce able to 
ſupport its own weight, and moves for- 
ward with the utmoſt difficulty: it 
re. Wfecms among birds what the floth is 
nd Wamong 8 equally incapable 
wo Wof defence or flight. It has wings in- 
d- aeed, which are cloathed with ſoft 
ff. Naſh- coloured feathers, but they are too 
ach mort to enable it to fly. It has a tail 
wo furniſhed with a few ſmall curled fea- 
es mers; but this tail is miſplaced and 
% diſproportioned. 
1PS, The dodo is a native of the iſle of 
Un France; and the Dutch, who firſt dif- 
f i covered it there, gave it the appellation 
and of the nauſcous bird, not only on ac- 
rec count of its diſguſting figure, but al- 
ated o from the diſagreeable flavour of its 
the fleſh : but ſucceeding obſervers contra- 
10u] dict this firſt report, and aſſert that its 
by 2 ficth is good wad wholeſome eating, and 
ot ol that three or four dodos are ſufficient to 
or dine an hundred ſailors. Some are of 
up! opinion that this is the ſame bird which 
travellers have deſcribed under'the title 
id of of the bird of Nazareth, which de- 
ado icription agrees with every particular, 
cal exocpt that the feathers of the e 
0 
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of the bird of Nazareth are ſaid to be 
extremely beautiful. 


Tue GOLDEN EAGLE. 
THIS is the largeſt and nobleſt of 


the eagle kind; it weighs about twelve 
pounds, its length is three feet, and the: 
extent of its wings is about ſeven fee 
four inches : the bill, which 1s thre 
inches long, is of a deep blue colour, 
and the eye of an hazel colour : th: 
fight and ſenſe of ſmelling are very 
acute. The head and neck are covered 
with narrow ſharp-pointed feathers, 
and of a dark brown colour, edget 
with tawny ; but, in very old birds 
thoſe on the crown of the head tur 
grey The whole body is of a dark 

rown, and the feathers on the back 
are finely clouded with a deeper ſhade 
of the ſame : the wings, when not en. 
tended, reach to the end of the tail: 
the quill feathers are of a chocolate 
colour, and the ſhafts white : the tall 
is of a deep brown, irregularly barred 
and ſpotted with an obſcure aſh- coloui 
.and generally white at the roots of the 
feathers ; the legs are yellow, ſhort, 


and very ſtrong, being three inches uM 
circum: 
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ircumference, and feathered down to 
he very feet: the toes are 'covered 
vith large ſcales, and armed with moſt 
ormidable claws, the middle of which 
ing two inches long. 

This ſpecies is found in the moun- 
inous parts of Ireland, where it breeds 
the loftieſt cliffs. It uſually lays 
ree or four eggs, though ſeldom more 
an two are prolific; Providence deny- 
ga large encreaſe to rapacious birds, 
ecauſe they are nox10us to mankind 
t graciouſly permits an unlimited 
ultiplication of ſuch animals as are 
ſervice to him. This eagle is ſome= 
ſeell nes ſeen in Caernarvonſhire, and 
ere are ſome few inſtances of their 
tro ring bred upon Snowdon hills. 


dart Eagles in general fix upon thoſe 
bac aces which are remoteſt from man, 
nade pon whoſe poſſeſſions der ſeldom 
ex- Nake their depredations, chooſing rather 
tail: follow the wild game in the foreſt, 
olate an to riſque their ſafety to ſatisfy their 
> tal er- 


The eagle may be conſidered among 
rds, as the lion among quadrupeds: 


© the le are both ſovereigns over their fel- 
horn M's of the foreſt, and, equally mag- 
es u imous diſdain all petty plunder, 


purſuing 
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purſuingonly ſuch animals as are worthy 
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the conqueſt : the eagle alſo diſdains t 
ſhare the plunder of another bird, re. 
jecting every kind of prey which | 
has not acquired by his own purſuit 
However hungry he may be, he ne: 
ſubmits to carrion; and, when fati 
fied, never returns to the ſame carcak 
but leaves it for other animals leſs del 
cate than himſelf, 
Like the hon, he keeps the deſert! 
himſelf alone; it being equally extr; 
ordinary to ſee two pair of eagles 0 
the ſame mountain, as two lions in ti 
ſame foreſt ; and by keeping thus ſep 
rate they find a more ample ſuppl 
Theſe animals have a ſtrong fimilitu 
in other reſpects; the eyes of both a 
ſparkling, and nearly of the ſame d 
lour; their claws are of the fame fort 
and their cry equally loud and terriß 
ing. Formed for war, they are en 
mies of all ſociety, and are equal 
fierce, proud, and incapable of bei 
tamed. Infinite art and patience 1 
required to tame an eagle; and ei 
when taking young, and brought und 
by long aſhduity, it is ſtill but a dt 
gerous domeſtic, and ſeldom is brow! 
to have an attachment for its feedcr, 
: 'I hou 
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Though at all times a formidable 
eighbour, the eagle is ſtill more fo 
chen bringing up its young. Both 
nale and female at that time exert all 
heir force and induſtry to ſupply their 
rood. Smith informs us, in his hiſ- 
ory of Kerry, that a poor man in that 
ounty got a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
or his family, during a ſummer of fa- 
ine, by robbing the eaglets of the 
od which the old ones brought in vaſt 
nantities: he protracted their atten- 
ance beyond the natural time, by clip- 
ng the wings of the young and re- 
1:7Wrding their flight. Had the country- 
an been ſurprized in this employment 
| tu: the old eagles, he might have woe- 
th illy experienced their retentment. It 


ic Oo dangerous to leave infants in places 
10 here cagles frequent, an inſtance be- 
Tri : . , 

1117 recorded in Scotland * of two be- 
> enl 


carried off by them; but fortu- 
qua tely the theft was diſcovered in time, 
bed the children reſtored unhurt out 
cc the eaglc's neſt to the affrighted 
| rents. 
* In the ſame country a peaſant re- 
a ©IFvcd to rob the neſt of an eagle that 
YOU 
* Sib. Hiſt. Scot. 14. 

G 2 had 
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had built in a ſmall iſland in the lake 9 
Killarney. He watched an opportunity 
and, while the old ones were away,! 
{tripped and ſwam to the iſland, Afte 
robbing the neſt of its young, and faſten 


ing them in a ſtring, he was preparinf 


to ſwim back with them; but, while! 
Was yet up to his chin in the water, th 
old eagles returned, and, miſſing the 
young, immediately attacked the plun 
derer, and, in ſpite of all his refiſtanc: 
diſpatched him with their beaks and u 
lons. In order to extirpate theſe per 
nicious birds, there is a law 1n th 
Orkney iſlands, which obliges the ma 
ter of every houſe in the pariſh whe 
an eagle 1s killed, to give the perlo 
who deſtroyed it a hen *. 

Of all animals the eagle flies hig 
eſt; and from thence the ancients hay 
given him the epithet of the Bira 
Heaven, | 

The eagle has always been reckont 
the king of birds; whether on accoul 
of the ſuperiority of his ſtrength, 
terror which he inſpires into ſo mat 
other animals on whom he preys, | 
natural fierceneſs, or the rapidity a 


* Camdcn's Brit. I. 1474. 
RE ele 
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levation of his flight. Bochart tells 
s, that this bird lives a century, and 
increaſes in bulk to his death, If this 
x true, we may eaſily credit the rela- 
tion of Athenæus, who ſays, that eagles 
rere carried by way of ornament at 
he triumph of Ptolemy, whoſe wings 
rere twenty cubits long. 

The voracity of this bird is ſo great, 
hat he ravages all the neighbourin 
laces, which are ſcarce ſufficient to 


'_ wry - : 
rniſh him with prey neceſſary for his 
* upport. Hence, as we have already 


blerved, two eagles are not to be found 
n the ſame quarter. Ariſtotle and 
liny fay, that the eagles chace their 
oung ones, not only out of the aries or 
hieleſts, but even out of the country where 
ha e inhabit as ſoon as they are able to 
y. They are not contented with the 
arger birds, as hens, geeſe, and crancs, 
but purſue rabbits, hares, lambs and 
ids, which they lift from the ground 
nd carry off. Nay ſome tell us of 
heir attacking even bulls. As the 
agle lives wholly on the fleſh of ſuch 
nimals as he kills, ſo he quenches his 
hirſt with their blood, and never drinks 
ater but when he is ſick. It is ſaid, 
bat the ſwan is the only bird, which 
G 3 can 


wonderful inſtinct is referred to ]o 


\ 
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can reſiſt him, and that frequently he 
does it with ſucceſs. All the other 
birds are afraid of the eagle to a ſove. 
reign degree; they quake and tremble 
at his cry ; and even the dragon, when 
he hears him, takes refuge 1n his den, 
Nor are the fiſhes ſafe from his vorz- 
city : he 3 them even at the 
bottom as he ſkims over ſeas and lakes 
plunges immediately down with the ra. 
pidity of an arrow, and drags them to 
the bank, where he devours them. "Thi; 


xxxix. 27, &c. 

Sharpneis of fight is a quality of th: 
eagle, which ſets him above all other 
birds: he ſeems even to be ſenſible c 
that advantage: and, to preſerve it in 
his ſpecies, as ſoon as his young begin 
to have ſtrength, he turns hom toward 
the ſun, and makes them fix their eye 
upon it; if any one cannot bear th 
heat and force of the rays, he chaſe 
him from the neſt, as if he judged hin 
unworthy of his protection and aſſiſt 


ance, but attaches himſelf to the ref I 
with a remarkable affection, even tWh 
the expoſing his own life to preſer tre 
them, and fighting obſtinately againlec 


all who would take them from him: I 
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ſeen fluttering in various ways round 
is neſt to teach them to fly. He takes 
hem afterwards upon his back, in ſuch 
manner, that the fowler cannot hurt 
he young, without piercing through 
he body of the old one : quits them 1n 
he middle of his courſe in order to 
thehrove them; and if he perceives that 
hey cannot as yet ſupport themſelves 
lone, and that they are in danger of 
alling, he darts himſelf below them 
vith the greateſt rapidity, and receives 
hem between his wings, He 1s the 
nly bird into which nature has inſtilled 
F thefWhis kind of inſtinct; which the ſcrip- 
'theWure has choſen as an expreſſive ſymbol 
ic eh the tenderneſs with which God pro- 
it ected his people in the wilderneſs. 1 

are you,” ſays he, „on eagles wings, 
ind brought you unto myſelf :* Exod. 
Ix. 4. 80 Deut. ZXxX11. 11: As 
in eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth 
byer her young, ſpreadeth abroad her 
vings, taketh them, beareth them on 
er wings, —ſo the Lord, &c. 


e rei It is ſaid that the reaſon why eagles 
en Who have not the fibres of their eyes 
Ciery 


ronger than other animals can look 
edfaſtly on the ſun, and ſupport its 
jerceſt rays, is, becauſe they have two 


| 
1 
| 
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eye- Aids: one, with which they ſhut 
their eyes intirely ; the other, which 
1s thinner, they draw over them, when 
they look upon a luminous object, which 
renders the glaring light much mor: 
ſupportable. However this be, it k 


certain, that the eagle rites to a provi. 4 
gious height. To this inftin& he oer 
the rene wal of his ſtrength and youth gat 
1n which the learned, and even the (H. nd 
tics themſelves are ag. eed; every te 

ears his feathers become heav V and leſt uſt 
proper for flight: he then makes au 


effort and approaches nearer the tun 
than uſual, and after being exceſtively 
heated, he plunges immecliately inte 
the ſea : his ſeathers fall off, and nen 
ones ſupply their place, which reſton 
him to his priſtine ſtrength. It is this 
particular, perhaps, which David in- 
tended to expreſs in the following 
words: „ Thy youth fhall be renewed 
like that of the eagle.“ Ptalm. c111. 5; Fr 
And perhaps to this total loſs of his fc 
thers the paſſage in Micah 1. 6. may re 

fer; «Enlarge thy baldneſs as the enples 
that 1s they to whom the prophet ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, ſhould cut off their hai 
in the time of mourning; be naked and 
ſtript like an eagle, when it caſts all i 


te athe:s * 
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hofWcatbers, or when it moults, in com- 
icon; at which ſeaſon, it is ſaid to fall 
hennto a languiſhing condition, ſo as nei- 
neh er to be able to hunt after its prey 
on uſual, nor to create terror in other 
FI birds. 

% Klan attributes to the cag'e a pecu- 
War inſtinct of gratitude. He ſays, 
ch. {What one, which Pyrrhus had brought up, 
nd which followed him cvery where, 
1-725 ſo ſenſible of the death of that il- 
1-;Muſtrious warrior, that he would not 
quit his body or take any nouriſhment. 
mother threw himſelf into the funeral- 


ty! | 

bs ples, where he ſaw them burning the 
At orpſe of him who had kept him till 
neu hat moment. | 
gong Frequent alluſions are made in Scrip- 
thiWure to the ſwiftneſs of the eagle's 
» {W'ight, *< My days are paſſed away as 
vine en Eagle,” ſays Tak: ix. 26. Riches 
ute away as an eagle towards heaven.“ 
. Froverbs xx11. 5. Our perſecutors 
ſc; re ſwifter than eagles.” Lam. iv. 9g. 
re. Pings are compared to them, and in 
le rekiel and the Revelation they make 
ad- ne of the cherubic living creatures, 
hat hoſe meaning it is ſo difficult to de- 
1 andeypher; and concerning which we 


hould be glad of the conjectures of 
Ro the 
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the learned. See Ezek. i. and 10 
Revel. iv. 5 | 

The neſt of the eagle is uſually buil 
in the moſt inacceſſible cliff of the rock, 
and generally ſheltered from the weather 
by ſome jutting crag that hangs over it; 
But they are ſometimes wholly expoſe 
to the winds, as well ſideways as above; 
for the neſt is flat, though built with 

reat labour. 

Eagles, ſays Mr. Pennant, are equally 
remarkable tor their longevity, and for 
their power of ſuſtaining a long abſt: 
nence from food. One of thele ſpecies 
which, at the time of his writing hi 
Britiſh Zoology, had been nine yean 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Owen Holland 
of Conway, lived thirty-two years with 
the gentleman who made him a preſent 
of it; but he knew not its age when 
the latter received it from Ireland, 
The other remark is verified in the 
ſame bird; for, through the neglect of rn 
ſervants, it endured hunger for twenty- 
one days, without any ſuſtenance what- 
ever. 

Such are the general characteriſtic 
and habitudes of the eagle; but in 
ſome theſe habitudes differ: the ſez: 
eagle and the oſprey, for example, live 

prin- 
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rincipally upon fiſh, and conſequent- 
build their neſts on the ſea ſhore, 
d by the tides of rivers, on the 
round AN reeds. They catch 
eir prey by darting down upon them 
om above; the Italians therefore call 
em Aquilla Piombina, or the Leaden 
agle, comparing their violent deſcent 
n their prey, to the fall of lead into 
ater, 


Tue BALD EAGLE. 
THE body of the bald eagle is 


rown ; the head, neck, and tail white, 
nd the upper part of the legs brown, 
tis an inhabitant of North-Carohna, 
nd is remarkable for habits peculiar 
o itſelf, Theſe eagles breed in that 
ountry all the year round ; and, as 
bon as the young are juſt covered with 
own and a kind of white woolly fea- 
hers, the female eagles lay again. 
Theſe eggs are left to be hatched by 
he warmth of the young eaglets that 
ontinue 1n the neſt; the flight of one 
rrood always making room for the next, 
hat are but juſt hatched. Theſe birds 
ly very heavily, and cannot overtake 
heir prey like the reſt of their tribe. 
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Theſe eagles generally attend uy 
fowlers in the winter; and, when ar 
birds are wounded, they are ſure | 
be ſeized by them, though thi 


may eſcape the fowler. This anini 


will alſo frequently ſteal young pig 
and carry them alive to the neſt, Wh 
is a filthy place, compoſed of twig 
ſticks, and rubbiſh, and generally al 
moſt full of half-caten bones and pu 
trid fleſh. 


Tre RING-TAIL EAGLE. 


THIS bird 1s common to the norther 
parts of Europe and America. It 
equal in fize to the royal eagle; th 


bill is of a blackiſh horn colour; tht 


whole body of a dark brown, {light 
tinged with ruſt colour; but its remark 


able characteriſtic is the band of white 


on the upper-part of the tail, whic 


diſtinguiſhes it in all countries where i 
is found. The legs are feathered to ti. 
feet, the toes yellow, and the clavi 


black. It is alſo called the white tailec 


eagle. 


1 'T ut 
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TRE SEA EAGLE: 
re ol THIS bird is found in ſeveral, parts 
the Great-Britain and Ireland. Turner 
im it was too well known in England 
pig his days, for it made horrible de- 
hid ruction among the fiſh; he adds, that 
vioWhcrmen anoinred their baits with the 
y Wt of this bird, imagining that it had 
pull peculiar alluring quality; they were 
[uperſtitious as to believe, that when- 
ver the ſea eagle hovered over a piece 
. water, the fiſh (as if charmed) 
oull riſe to the ſurface with their 
herellics upwards, and in that manner 
t eſent themſelves to them. 
ti Though the ſea eagle is no uncom- 
_ thWon ſpecies, it ſeems at preſent to be 
ht ile known, and has not been deſcri— 


ark d by any writer ſince Cluſius, except 
hit Pennant in his Britifh Zoology “. 
hic has generally been confounded with 
reihe golden eagle, to which it bears 
) thWine reſemblance. The colours of the 


ad, neck, and body are the ſame with 
e golden eagle, but much lighter, 
e tawny part in this predominating: 
hze it is far ſuperior : the bill is 
Ter, more hooked, and more arched : 
el.. 

er, . H under- 
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underneath grow ſeveral ſhort ftron 
hairs or briſtles, forming a ſort e 
beard : ſome writers have therefo; 
ſuppoſed it to be the aquila barbat 
or bearded eagle of Pliny. The in 
terior fades, and the tips of the fes 
thers of the tail, are of a deep brown 
the exterior hides of ſome are of an in 
colour, in others ſpotted with white 


art 
ob! 


the legs are ſtrong, thick, and of the 
yellow colour, and feathered but lit lar 
Ls che knees; which is an invariahc 
ble diſtinction between this and thWhec 
2 eagle: this nakedneſs of Mea 
egs, however, is of no {ſmall coil, « 
venience to a bird that preys amoni; x 
the waters. 'The claws are of a de ea 
and ſhining black, exceeding large ani: 
ſtrong, and hooked into a perfect fene 
"circle. Writers all agree that ti 
eagle feeds principally on fiſh, whit 
it ſeizes as they are ſwimming near t! 
furface, by darting itſelf down up 7 
them, but not by diving or ſwimming, 
as ſome authors have aſſerted, wi:o ee 
that purpoſe have invented them He 
webbed-toot to ſwim with, and ano. 
divided foot to take its prey will. 1 
Martin, 2 of theſe eagles in xt 
Weſtern iſles, fays they faſten ti... 


talons in the back of the ſalmon, Wi 
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are often on the ſurface, and ſome- 
times above water. 


Tut BLACK EAGLE. 


THE black eagle is about half the 
ſze of the golden eagle; the body in 
general is blackiſh ; the head and neck 
mixed with red. On the middle of 
the back between the wings, there 1s a 

large white ſpot mixed with red fea- 

arugchers, which, approaching the rump, 

| UEbecome entirely of a darkiſh red. The 
feathers on the wings reſemble thoſe of 

coz common buzzard, except that there 

1008S: a dark ftreak running croſs the prime 

Ce Weathers ; and one that is whitiſh, ter- 

- 2"Wninating in an aſh-colour at the tip of 

che wings. 


"uy Tux OSPREY. 
"Y THOUGH Mr. Ray places this bird 


"""Wnmong the hawks, yet from one of the 


— 


0 MPpecies lately taken, it appears to be of 
* he eagle kind, and it was indiſcrimi- 
".{Watcly known by the name of the oſprey 
Wd the eagle above one hundred and 
5 ty years ago, as appears by Dr. Kay's 
n ecription; it is therefore reſtored to the 
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aquiline rank under the name of the 
oſprey. 2 

This bird frequents rivers, lakes, ani 
the ſea ſhores : it makes its neſt amony 
reeds, and lays three or four white egg 
of an elliptical form, ſomewhat 1: 
than thoſe of a hen. It principal; 
feeds on fiſh, which it ſeizes in tl: 
ſame manner that the ſea eagle doe 
not by ſwimming, but by precipitatin 
- Itſelf on them. Turner ſays it all 
54 on cootes and other water-ſow! 

he feet of the oſprey are formed li 
thoſe of other birds of prey; thougi 
Linnzus *, copying the errors of an 
cient writers, aſſerts that the left-for 
is palmated. 

The bird which is here deſcribed wi 
a female: it was twenty-three inche 
long, and weighed fixty-two ounces 
the breadth was five feet four inche: 
the wings, when cloſed, reached be 
yond the end of the tail, which con 
fiſts of twelve feathers, like all the tai 
of thoſe of the hawk kind; the tl 
middle feathers were duſky ; the othe: 
barred alternately with brown and whit 
on the inner webs: on the joint of ti 


5 
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ing next the body was a ſpot of white; 
he quill feathers of the wings were 
lack : the ſecondary feathers and the 
overts duſky, the former having their 
nterior webs varied with brown and 
rhite. The head was ſmall and flattiſh 
he crown white, marked with 2 


uſky ſpots : the cheeks, chin, brea 
O25 . | 
ind belly were white, except that the 


al aſt was ſpotted with a dull yellow; a 
ro ar of brown extends from the corner 


each eye, along the ſides of the 
eck, pointing towards the wing. The 


„es were very ſhort, thick, and ſtrong; 
bel eir length being only two inches and 

quarter, and their circumference two 
15 ches: their colour was a pale blue, 
ache outward two turned eafily back- 
ce Dird; and, what claims our attention, 


ne claw belonging to it is larger than 
I be hat of the inner toe; in which parti- 
ular it differs from every other bird of 
rey : but it ſeems peculiarly neceſſary 
Þ this kind, for the better ſecuring its 


Lippery prey. 
Tux CROWNED EAGLE. 


THIS curious bird of the eagle 
decies, is a native of Africa: the de- 


A {criptica 
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ſcription here given, is taken from the ing 


genious and accurate Mr, Edwards, why 
thus deſcribes the bird: * the crownel 
eagle is about a third part leſs than the 
larger ſort of eagles which we ſee i 
Europe, but appears to be ſtrong an 
bold like them. The bill, and the ſkin 
which covers the upper mandible, (in 
which the noſtrils are placed) are of: 
duſky brown colour: the corners d 
the mouth are cleft in pretty deep un- 
der the eyes, and are of a yellowiſh 
colour: the circles round the eyes en 
of a reddiſh orange colour: the fore 
part of the head, the {ſpace between th 
eyes, 'and the throat are covered wit 
white feathers, with {ſmall black ſpot: 
the hinder-part of the head and neck 
the back and wings, are of a dar 
brown or blackiſh colour, the oute 
edges of the feathers being of a light: 
brown ; the quills are darker than thi 
other feathers of the wings; the ridg 
in the upper parts, and the tips 0 
ſome of the leſſer covert feathers e 
the wings are white: the tail is c 
a brown colour, barred acrofs will 
black, and on its under fide appears of 
dark and light aſh-colour : the brea 
is of a reddiſh brown, with large tran! 
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yerſe black ſpots on its fides : the belly 
and covert feathers under the tail are 
white, ſpotted with black : the thighs 
and legs down to the feet are covered 
with white feathers, beautifully ſpotted 
with round black ſpots : the feet and 
claws are very ſtrong ; the feet are 
covered with ſcales of a bright o- 
range colour; the claws are black. It 
raites the feathers on the hinder part of 
un the head, in the form of a creſt or 
will crown, from which it takes its name.” 
2M Like the other birds of the ſame 
oreWoname and ſpecies, the crowned eagle is 
th remarkable for its voracity, and ſharp- 
wil neſs of fight, 
ots The other birds of the eagle kind, 
1eckWuwhere there are no remarkable pecu- 
farities, are ſufficiently deſcribed in 
duteſßz the general account of the eagle; we 
oteeWihall, however, give the diſtinct mark 
n th(FFot every other bird of the cagle ſpecies. 
ride The Common Eagle is of a brown co- 
ps ofyllour, the head and upper part of the 
rs ofneck inclining to red; the feathers of 
is (the tail are white, except that they 
wilorow blackiſh towards the ends: the 
our outer ones on cach fide are of an 
21h-colour, and the legs are cloathed 
vith feathers of a reddiſh brown. 
The 
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The Mpite Eagle is entirely white. 

The Rowgh-forted Eagle is of a dirty 
brown, ſpotted with white on the leg; 
and under the wings; the feathers of 
the tail are white at the beginning and 
the point ; the feathers on the legs arc 
of a dirty brown ſpotted with white. 

The Erne is of a dirty iron colour 
above, and iron colour mixed with 
black below; the head and neck are 

aſh-colour mixed , with cheſnut ; the 
points of the wings blackiſh, the tail 
white, and the legs naked. 

The Jean le Blancis of a brownith grey 
above, and white, ſpotted with tawny 
brown below ;- the feathers on the out- 
fide, and at the extremity of the tail, are 
brown; on the inſide they are white 
ſtreaked with brown: the legs are naked. 

The Brafilian Eagle is of a deep 
brown, with aſh-colour mixed in the 
wings; the tail white, and the legs 
naked, | 

The Oroonoſo Eagle has a topping, and 
is of a deep brown above; and white, 
ſpotted with black, below; the upper 
part of the neck is yellow; the tea- 
. thers of the tail are brown, with white 
circles; the feathers of the legs are 


white, ſpotted with black. 
The 
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The Eagle of Pondicherry is of a chef- 
ut colour, except that the fix outward 
ail feathers are half black, 


ar CONDOR, oz CONDOUR 
OF AMERICA. | 


NATURALISTS are in doubt whe- 
her to refer the condour of America to 
he eagle tribe, or to that of the vul- 
ure, Its great ſtrength, force, and 
ivacity, might plead for its place 
mong the former ; but the baldneſs of 


its head. and neck might be thought to 


to degrade it among the latter. It 
s evident, however, that if fize and 
ſtrength, combined with rapidity of 
flight and rapacity, deſerve pre-emi- 
nence, no bird can be placed in com- 
petition with it. The condour poſ- 
eſſes, in an higher degree than the 
eagle, all the qualities that render it 
formidable, not only to the feathered 
Kind, but to beaſts, and even tomankind. 
The goodneſs of the Creator is evi- 
dently diſcerned in that plentiful pro- 
vihon, which he hath made, of crea- 
tures beneficial to mankind : nor are 
the footſteps of his gracious wiſdom 
els manifeſt, in the care which he 
we nts ei e en Melo Dos 
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hath taken to prevent the over-ſprea! 
ing increaſe of ſuch as are pernicio 
and deſtructive. A more remarkah 

roof of which we cannot have, thy 
in the wonderful bird before us: Which 
happily for mankind, 1s rare, an { 
dom found: for was the increaſe of t 
ſpecies large, it would ſpread univer; 
havoc and devaſtation. 

The condor or condour is a native 
South-America. Captain Strong,: 
Sir Hans Sloane teas us, in th 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 26 
ſhot one of them on the coaſt of Chili 
not far from Mocha, an ifland in th 
South-Sea. It was ſhot, fitting on 
cliff, by the ſea fide ; and was ſixtee 
feet from wing to wing extended. Ht 

ave Sir Hans one of the feathers, which 
is now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and 1; 
two feet four inches long; the quil 
part five inches three quarters long 
and one inch and a halt about in tis 
largeſt part. It weighed then, ſays he, 
three drams, ſeventeen grains and 2 
half, and 1s of a dark brown colour. 

To this account Sir Hans Sloane ad 
the teſtimony of Garcilaſio de la Vag, 
who declares, “ that ſeveral of the fowl 


have been killed by the Spaniards, and 


meas 
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neaſured from end to end of their 
ings extended, fifteen or ſixteen feet. 
ature, he obſerves, to temper and al- 
ay their fierceneſs, hath denied them 
he talons, which are given to the eagle; 
heir feet being tipped with claws like 

hen: however their beak is ſtrong 


nough to tear off the hide, and rip up 


ne bowels of an ox! Two of them 
vill attempt a cow or a bull, and will 
crour him: and it hath often hap- 
ned that one of them hath aſſaulted 
oys of ten or twelve years of age 


nd hath eaten them.” The Spaniſh 


nhabitants, on the coaſt of Chili, told 
apt. Strong, that they were ever in 
read, left this rapacious bird ſhould 
rey upon their children, And 1t 1s 
aid, that the Americans hold out to it, 


a lure, the figure of a child, made of 
| very glutinous clay; upon which it 


eſccnds with exceſſive rapidity, and 
trikes its pounces into it ſo deep, that 
t cannot, after that, get away. Mr. 
ondamine has frequently ſeen them in 
eyeral parts of the mountains of Quito 


and Peru, and has obſerved them hover- 


ng over a flock of ſheep; and he thinks, 
hat they would have attempted to carry 
ne off, if it had not been for the ſhep- 

| herd. 
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herd. The Indians aſſert that the 


will carry off a deer, or a young cal 
in their talons, as eagles would an han 
br a rabbit. 

Garcilaho farther adds, that the 
colour is a mixture of black and whites 
and the tail is like a magpie's: the 
have on the fore-part of their heads; 
comb, not pointed or toothed like that 
of a cock; but rather even, in tht 
form of a razor. When they comet» 
alight from the air, they make fuch; 
prodigious noiſe with their wings, a 
1s enough to aſtoniſh or make a man 
deaf, Labat acquaints us, that thok 
who have ſeen this animal, declare that 
the body 1s as large as that of a ſheep, 
and that the flcſh is tough, and as dit 
agreeable as carrion. It never is ſeen 
in foreſts; on account of the extreme 
length of its wings, becauſe it would 
not have room to fly: but it frequent: 
the ſea ſhores, and the banks of rivers, 
where it is likely to meet with prey. 

What a blefling it is to mankind, thi! 
there are but few (enough to keep up 
the ſpecies, and hot overcharge tur 
world) of this monſter in the feathered 
creation! and into what can we relo:v 
this rarity of a ſpecies ſo pernicicus 

8 DY 
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but into the wiſe and over-ruling care 
f that adorable Providence; which we 
are allured, by the mouth of unerring 
truth, extendeth his concern, not only 
o man, but to the meaneſt of the fea- 
hered tribe; “Not a ſparrow falleth 
o the ground without our heavenly Fa- 
er!“ they who, as weakly as wick- 
dly, endeavour to attribute all things 
o chance and ſecond cauſes, would do 
ell to inform us, how it comes to pals, 
hat the vaſt and deſtructive condor is 
o ſeldom found, is ſo flow in increaſe ; 
chile the fowls of an uſeful and bene- 
cent fort, multiply ſo amazingly ; and 
0 plentifuily contribute to our ſupport 
nd delight? Why ſhould the hen or 
be turkey, the duck or the partridge, 
cad forth tuch a numerous brood ; while 
he lone terror of Peru fits deſolate, 
ith its ſingle offspring, on the top of 
he rocks? | 
The balance of animals, preſerved, 
n the creation, is a maniteſt token of 
he divine Providence. The whole 


urtace of our globe, ſays an ingenious 
aturalift, can afford room and tupport 
ny to ſuch a number of all ſorts of 
reatures : and if by their doubling, 
tebling, or any other I 
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of their kind, they ſhould increaſ ie: 
double or treble that number, wer 
muſt ſtarve or devour one another, 


The keeping therefore the balance even P 
18 manifeſtly a work of the divine Wif has 
dom and Providence. To which eus 
the great Author of Being hath dete! 
mined the life of all creatures to tug ove 
a length; and their increaſe to- ock 
number, proportional to their ule 1 gu 

the world. The lite of ſome cre atem nly 
is long, and their increaſe but mages 
and by that means they do not o -ritod bird 
the world. And the ſame benefit 1s Wy 1 
fected where the increaſe is great, h ou 
brevity of ſuch creatures lives, by chef 
great uſe, and the frequent occaſions t1crWock 
are of them for food to man or othWn' t 
animals. It is a very remarkable u. 
of the divine Providence, that oleh ne t 
creatures are produced in great p.ent\ Word 
and others in les. The pr rodigious at u de 
frequent increaſe of inſects, both elt 
and out of the waters for the {upp!y ende 
the fiſh, birds, &c. may exemplify 12 
one; and it is obſervable 4 1 the otherſet | 
that creatures, leſs uſeful, or by taaßß ve 

voracity pernicious, have common ut J 

fewer young, or ſeldomer bring for, 


of which many inſtances may be give 
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io the voracious beaſts and animals; 


but the condor of Peru 1s a particular 
and very ſufficient inſtance. 8 

P. Fenilice, the only traveller who 
das accurately deſeribed this bird, gives 
us the following circumſtantial account. 
In the valley of Ilo in Peru, I diſ- 
overed a condor, perched on a high 
ock before me: 1 approached within 
gun- hot and fired; but as my piece wis 
aly charged with ſwan- ſhot, the lead 
as not able ſufficiently to pierce the 
bird's feathers. I perceived, however, 
by its manner of flying, that it was 
rounded ; and it was with a great deal 
{ difficulty that it flew to another 
dek, about five hundred yards diſtant 
n the ſea {hore. I therefore charged 
gain with ball, and hit the bird under 
eie throat, which made it mine. I ac- 
ordingly ran up to ſeize it; but even 
u death it was terrible, and defended 


n elt upon its back, with its claws ex- 
'y offended. againſt me, fo that I ſcarce 
ßer how to lay hold of it. Had it 
thcWot been mortally wounded, I ſhould 


are found it no caſy matter to take it; 
ut Tat laſt dragged it down the rock, 
dd, With. the aſſiſtance of one of the 
1 2 {camen, 
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ſeamen, I carried it to my tent to make 
a coloured drawing. | 

«© The wings of this bird, whick] 
meaſured very exactly, were twelve fert 
three inches (Engliſh) from tip to ti, 

The great feathers, which were of x 
| beautiful ſhining black, were two fe 
four inches long. The thickneſs 0 
the beak was proportionable to the 
reſt of the body, the length about 
four inches; the point hooked down- 
wards, and was white at its extremity, 
and the other part was of a jet black. 
ſhort down, of a brown colour, co 
vered the head ; the eyes were black 
and ſurrounded with a circle of reddill 
brown. The feathers on the brecat 
neck, and wings, were of a light brown 
thoſe on the back were rather darker 
Its thighs were covered with brov 
feathers to the knee. The thigh bont 
was ten inches long; the leg ft 
inches: the toes were three befor 
and one behind: that behind was a 
inch and an half; and the claw wit 
which it was armed was black; and thi 
quarters of an inch long ; the oth 
claws were in the ſame proportion; a 
the leg was covered with black fcaic 
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alſo the toes; but in theſe the ſcales 
ere larger. 

* Theſe birds uſually kcep in the 
ountains, where they ad their prey 2 
hey never deſcend to the ſea-ſhore. 
ut in the rainy ſeaſon; for, as they are 
ery ſenſible of cold, they go there for 
reater warmth. T hough theſe moun- 
ains are ftuared in the 'Forrid Zone, 
he cold is often very ſevere: for a 
reat part of the year they are covered 
ath ſnow, but particularly in winter. 
* The little nouriſhment which 
ele birds find on the ſea- coaſt, except 
hen the tempeſt drives in ſome great 


ch, obliges the condor to continuo 
du ere but a ſhort time. hey uſually 
dame to the coaſt at the approach ot 
n 


rening 3 ſtay there all night, and fly 
ck in the morning.“ 

dome are of opinion that the condor 
not confined to America only : the 
eat bird called the rock, deſcribed 
Arabian writers, and ſo much exag- 
Wrated in fable, is ſuppoſed to be a 
wunggecies of the condor. The great bird 
Tarnaſſar in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
e vulture of Senegal, which carries 
children, are probably no other 
n the bird we have been celcr -rib- 


13 Ing. 
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ing. However this be, we are not 
to regret that it is hardly ever ſeen 
in Europe, as it appears to be on 
of the moſt formidable enemies ck 
mankind. They chiefly inhabit and the 
deſerts of Pachomac, where men ſel. 
dom venture to travel. "Thoſe wild re 
gions are alone ſufficient to inſpire x 
ſecret horror; the foreſts are vocal 
with the roaring of wild beaſts, the 
hiſſing of ſerpents, and the mountains 
arc rendered terrible by the condor. 
May we not remark the goodneſs of 
Providence, in protecting the hurnan 
ſpecies no leſs from thoſe rapacious 
ſons of ambition, which are ſo rare! 
produced; and which, When they ap 
pear, are a kind of condor, pernic 
ous and deſtructive to mankind? A 
Alexander or a Cæſar, ſpreading deat! 
and devaſtation, are comets whid 
blaze ſeldom in the world; happy fo 
the world, that they do ſo! Too lit 
tle acquainted with peace as it is, a 
the beſt, madmen of that ſort wou 
render it an univerſal field of blood 
Miſerable princes, though your pri 
be abſurdly flattered on earth; hol 
dire an account muſt you have her 
after to give, whoſe luſt of tway, 1 
n I 
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thirſt of power, have unſheathed the 
bloody ſword of war; let looſe the 
agents of ruin and havoc; and ren- 
dered you the inſtruments of univerſal 
miſery, and the general curſe of your 
ſuffering fellow-creatures. 

Happy Britain, as in a thouſand other 
particulars, ſo in the peculiar favour of 
heaven on thy climate; which no per- 


trough which never ſtalks, furious 
with hunger, the devouring tyger ; 
over i 5. never hangs, threatning 
devaſtation, the voracious and un- 
wieldy condor ! Happy Britain, whoſe 
helds ſmile with plenty; and over 
whoſe plains roves fair Freedom, unmo- 
leſted, and bleſt to her with ; while, 
ſtudious to protect thee, a gracious 
monarch ſways thy ſcepter, who never 
draws the ſword, but in defence of 
freedom, and his people; who is re- 
joiced to diffuſe bleſſings around him; 
who ſtands the illuſtrious contraſt 
* of Macedonia's madman and the 
Swede:“ the beneficent diſpenſer of 
good, and the univerſal delight of his 
people! 


THE 


nicious or rapacious animals inhabit ; 
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IN the deſcription of birds, the fit 
rank has been uſually given to the 
eagle ; not becauſe it is ſtronger or 
larger than the vulture, but becauſe it 
is more generous and bold. The cagle, 
unlets preſſed by famine, will not ac- 
cept of carrion; nor will he cver de— 
vour what he has not earned by his own 
purſuit. The vulture, on the contrary, 
18 indelicately voracious, and ſeldom at- 
tacks living animals, when it can be 
Ws 0 with the text. Putrefacion 
and ſtench, inſtead of deterring, only 
ſerve to allure him. The vulture 2 
mong birds is what the jackall and 
hyæna are among quadrupeds, who 
prey upon carcaſles, and diſinter the 

dead. 
Vultures are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
all thoſe of the eagle kind, by the 

nakedneſs of their heads and 3 
which have no other covering, than a 
very {light down or a few ſcattered 
hairs. Their eyes are more prominent; 
thoſe of the eagle being buried more in 
the ſocket. Their claws are alſo ſhorter 
and leis hooked, They are different: 


from 
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{rom all other birds of prey, in having 
the infide of the wing covered with, a 
thick down. Their attitude is leſs up- 
right than that of the eagle, and their 
fight more difficult and heavy. 

They are alſo ſtrongly marked by 
their nature, which, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, 1s cruel, indolent, and 
unclean, Their ſenſe of ſmelling 1s 
:mazingly great, nature having ſup- 
plied them with two large apertures or 
noſtrils without, and an extenſive olfac- 
tory membrane within, Their inteſtines 
are formed differently from thoſe of the 
eagle kind; for they partake more of 
the formation of ſuch birds as live 
upon grain. 

The vulture, which is common 1n 
many parts of Europe, and but too 
well known on the weſtern continent, 
15 an abſolute ſtranger in England. In 
Arabia, Egypt, and many other king- 
doms of Africa and Afia, vultures are 


very numerous. The down on the in- 


nde of their wings 1s converted into a 
rery warm and comfortable kind of fur, 
and is frequently expoſed to ſale in 
the Aftatic markets. | 
In Egypt, the vulture is of ſingular 
ſervice, In the neighbourhood of 
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Grand Cairo, there are large flocks d 
them, which no perſon is permitted u 
deſtroy : they devour all the carrig 
and filth of that great city, whid 
might otherwiſe tend to corrupt an 
putrefy the air. They accompany th 
wild dogs of that country, and fr: 


quently feed with them very celiſcy. 
berately upon a dead carcaſs. As botliiſWat n 
are extremely voracious, and both le. 
and bony to a very great degree, it Heir 
remarkable that this odd aflociatioManb 
produces no quarrels ; but theſe bi eat. 
and quadrupeds ſeem to live amicab ln 
and nothing but harmony ſubſiſts bon 
tween them. ind 
In America, where the hunters put te 
ſuc beaſts only for their ſkins, theſiou 
birds are ſeen to attend. They keit 
hovering at a little diſtance ; and, wicazeow 
the beaſt is flead and abandoned, ticyWron 
call out to each other, run eagerly er 
the carcaſs, and, in a verw ſhort time gew 


pick all the fleſh from the bones. 

Cateſby informs us that they are t- 
tracted by carrion at a very great dk 
tance, ** It is pleaſant,” ſays he, to 
behold them when they are cating, and 


eig N | 
diſputing for their prey. An eage 


generally preſides at their entertain! « 
| mentz 
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nents, and makes them all keep thei: 
tance till he has done. They then 
all to with an exellent appetite : and 
Meir ſenſe of ſmell is fo exquiſite, that 
e inſtant a carcaſs drops, we may ſee 
he vultures floating in the air from all 
narters, and come ſouſing on their 
rey.” Some have imagined that they 
at nothing which has life ; but this 1s 
aly when they are unable to overcome 
heir prey; for when they diicove: 
bs, they ſhew no mercy ; and ſer— 
ents are their ordinary food, 

In the Brafils, wherc vultures arc 
ound 1n great abundance, when they 
nd a carcals which they have liberty 
o tear at their eaſe, they cat fo vora- 
ouſly that they are unable to fly. At 
1 times, indeed, they are Dl ds, of a 
ow flight, and cannot raiſe themſelves 
rom the ground; but, when they are 
er-ftcd, they are entirely helpleſs: 
owever, if they ate purſued, they 
don get rid of their burthen; for hav 
an at any time vomit up what they 
ave eaten, and then they fly off with 
greater facility. 

It is entertaining to obſerve the hoſ- 
aoleWilities between noxious animals. Of 
an- creatures, the wwo mot at enmiry 
ner are 
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are the vulture of Braſil and the croco- 
dile. The female of the latter, which 
in the rivers of that part of the world 
rows to the ſize of twenty-ſeven feet, 
ays from one to two hundred egos in 
the ſands, on the fide of the river, 
wheze they are hatched by the heat of 
the climate. The crocodile takes every 
precaution to hide from all other ani- 
mals the place where ſhe depoſes her 
burthen ; but an aſſembly of vultures 
fit filent and unſeen in the branches d 
ſome neighbouring foreſt, and obſerve 
the operations of the crocodile, with 
the pleaſing expeCtations of ſucceeding 
plunder. They patiently wait till ih 
has laid the whole number of her egg 
covered them in the ſand, and retirel 
to a convenient diſtance : then all to- 
gether, they pour down upon the net, 
uncover the eggs, and devour the whole 
brood without remorſe. 

Men, who have been preiled b 
hunger, have been tempted to taſte 
the fleſh of the vulture ; but it is lean 
ſtringy, nauſeous, and unſavoury : it 
ſmells and taſtes of the carrion b 
which it was nouriſhed, and ſend 
forth a ſtench that is inſupportable 
Theſe birds uſually lay. two eggs at 
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me, and produce but once a year, 
hey make their neſts in inacceſſible 
ils, and in places ſo remote that they 
e ſeldom found. Thoſe in Europe 
incipally reſide in the places where 
ey only ſeldom venturing in the 
uns, except when the ſnow and ice, 
their native retreats, have baniſhed 
[living animals but themſelves ; then 
ey brave the perils they muſt encoun- 
in a more cultivated region. 

In this tribe we may range the golden 
ture, the aſh-coloured vulture, and 
e brown vulture ; which are all in- 
bitants of Europe; the ſpotted, and 
e black vulture of Egypt ; the beard- 
| vulture 5 the Braſillan vulture; and 
e king of the vultures in South- Ame- 
a, They are all equally indolent, 
thy, and rapacious, and perfectly 
Tee in their nature. | 


Tus GOLDEN VULTURE. 


THE golden vulture, in many par- 
ulars, reſembles the golden eagle, 
It is larger in every proportion. It is 
ur feet and an half in length from- 
e end of the beak to that of the tail, 
dto the end of the claws forty-five 

K inches. 
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inches. The length of the upper c 
is about ſeven inches, and the tai! twer 
ty-ſeven inches: the lower part of f 
neck, breaſt, and belly, are red. I 
feathers on the back are of a black « 
lour ; and on the wings and tail of 
yellowith brown. Others of the kit 
differ from this in colour and dime 


cac 
ſions; but they are all ſtrongly mar; 
by their naked heads, and a beak ſtrag line 
in the beginning, but hooked at the 
point, no1{] 


Tae KING or Tye VULTURE 


THE king of the vultures is a ni 
tive of America, and is ſomewhat lang 
then a Turkey-cock. It is cluetly u 
markable for the odd formation of t! 
{kin of the head and neck, whuch 
bare: the ſkin, which is of an orang 
colour, ariſes from the bale of the bi 
and extends on each fide to the heat 
ſrom whence it proceeds like an in 
dented comb, and falls on either itn 
according to the motion of the hea 
A ſcarlet- coloured ſkin ſurrounds tl 
eyes, and the iris has the colour all 
tuſtre of pearl, The head and nec 
are deſtitute of feathers, having a fell 

Coloute 
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/oured ſkin on the upper part, a fine 
arlet behind the head, and a duſkier 
loured ſkin before: farther down be- 
nd the head, ariſes a tuft of black 
wn, from whence iſſues a wrinkled 
in, which extends beneath the throat 
each fide, which is of a browniſh 
our, mixed with blue and reddith 
ind: below, upon the naked part 
the neck, a collar is formed of ſoft 
ngiſh feathers of a deep aſh-colour, 
uch ſurround the neck, and cover 
e breaſt before, The bird ſometimes 
thdraws its whole neck, and fre- 
ently a part of its head, into this col- 
, and appears to view as if it had 
thdrawn the neck into the body. It 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by theſe 
arks from all others of the vulture 
nd; and it cannot be denied that the 
ng of the vultures is the moſt beau- 
ul of all this deformed family ; bur 
ther its habits nor inſtincts var 
pm the reſt of the cowardly, indolent, 
d filthy tribe. | 
The vulture was conſecrated to Mars 
Juno; perhaps on account of the 
ls which theſe two deities did to 
kind. It was alſo one of thoſe 
is, whoſe flight and cries were ob- 
K 2 ſerved 
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ſerved with the moſt exaftneſs in w 
Sury. 


THE BEARDED VULTURE, 
THE bearded vulture is about t 


ſize of an eagle ; and from the tip « 
the bill to the end of the tail, mealure 
about three feet four inches. Th 
breadth, when the wings are extended 
is ſeven feet fix inches, and the prim 
quills are upwards of twenty-thre 
inches in length, The bill is of a fleſh 
colour inclining to purple, darkeſt to 
wards the point, and about four inche 
From the root of the low 
chap hangs a remarkable tuft of blac 
feathers; and the inſide of the mouth! 
blue, The eyes are placed juſt aboy 
where the mouth extends, each eye be 
ing encircled with a brightiſh vellon 
The ſides and fore-part of the head! 
black; the noſtrils are covered wit 
Riff black feathers, and there 15 
blackiſh line from each corner of tt 
mouth, which tends a little downward 
in the form of whiſkers, The reſi 
the head, and the whole of the neck? 
covered with white feathers, whici a 
ſhort on the head, but long, looſe, al 
| SIE nn. point 
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zinted on the neck, like thoſe of a 
cock, The upper fide of the neck, the 
back, wings, and tail are of a dark 
rown colour, and the leffer covert fea- 

hers of the wings have daſhes of a 
right reddith brown along the ſhafts, 
at very narrow. The bottoms of all the 
eathers are white, and there is allo a 
ery thick, ſoft, white down all over 
he body under the feathers; the under 
de of the breaſt, belly, thighs, and 
oyerts under the tail are white, tinc- 
wed with a reddiſh brown ; and the 
ers are covered with ſhort, white 
owny feathers, The feet are of a 
1d colour, the claws duſty, and the 
1:ddle and exterior toes on each foot 
re joined by a ſtrong {kin. The vul- 
ure here deſcribed was brought from 
anta Cruz, on the coaſt of Barbary. 


Tue BRASILIAN VULTURE. 


wit 

1 THIS bird is alſo called the Mexi- 
* n vulture, it being found in that 
ny untry as well as in Brafil. Mac- 


ave fays it is about the fize of a kite; 
ut, according to Mr. Ray, its bulk 
equal to that of a raven. It has a 
g tail, but the wings are of a mo- 
K 3 de rate 


derate length, and the whole plumage 
of the body is black. The head i; 
ſmall, and covered with a wrinkled ſkin 
of various colours; being yellow on 
the left- ſide below the eye, and blue 
above, as well as on the top of the 
head, The remaining part is reddiſh, 
The beak is pretty long, very crooked, 
and covered half way with a ſaffron— 
coloured ſkin. In the middle of the 
upper part of the beak there is a wide 
noſtril, with only one hole, and placed 
croſs-wiſe. The extreme part of the 
beak is white, and without any 1kin, 
and the eyes reſemble the colour of a 
ruby, with a round black pupil. Labat 
calls theſe birds a kind of Turkey cocks 
which feed wholly upon carrion, and 
never touch fruit, corn, or herbage. 
The brown, the ſpotted, and the Va d 
vulture of Egypt agree with the gene- F 
ral deſcription of the vulture, and ar 
diſtinguiſhed only by their colour. 
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TRE FALCON. ſport 

I DEE ; Prins 
FALCONRY is now given over eur 
this kingdom, though it was the princt- Nan, 
pal amulement of our anceſtors, A perl » 1 

' fon of rank ſcarce ever appeared witli vie, 


A. 
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out his hawk in his hand; which in old 
aintings is the criterion of nobility. 
Harold; who was afterwards king of 
n WEngland, when he went on a moſt im- 
e portant embaſſy into Normandy, is 
ic painted embarking with a bird on his 
|. it, and a dog under his arm ® ; and in 
|, Wan ancient picture of Henry VI. a no- | 
\-Wbleman is repreſented in the ſame man- 
ie rer. In thoſe days it was thought ſuf- 
le Whcient for the ſons of noblemen to wind 
ea me horn, and to carry their hawk with 
ea grace; ſtudy and learning being then | 
n, Wconfined to the children of meaner peo- | if 
ple. That hawking was the accom- {1 
atplüſnment of the times, appears by ' 


5 WM Spencer, who makes Sir Triſtram boaſt, it 
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naß in book v1. canto 2. that x | 

* Ne is there hawke which mantleth her on pearch, if N 

k. Whe her high towring, or accoaſting low, | 1 1 

F But I the meaſure of her flipht doe fearch, 1; 1 

Ae And all her pray, and all her diet know. ! * 

The expence which attended this wt 

port was incredible: among the Welch 1 
princes, the king's falconer was the 11 

"WF fourth officer in the ſtate z but, notwith- 1 

4 landing his honourable appointment, Wl i! 

ay * Monfaucon's Monumens de la Monarchie Fran- 1 \} | 1 

11 folle, i, 372. bs a LE OR ESO SLE. | * ö 14 1 
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he was permitted to take no more than 
three draughts of beer from his horn, 
leſt he ſhould get intoxicated and neg- 
lect his duty. In the reign of James 
the firſt, Sir Thomas Monſon + gave a 
thouſand pounds for a caſt of hawks. It 
is not therefore ſurprizing that the lays 
were formerly ſo extremely rigorous to 
preſerve a pleaſure that was carried to 
iuch an extravagant pitch. By ſtatute 
of king Edward III. it was made felony 
to Real a hawk; and to take its eggs, 
even in a perſons own ground, was pu- 
nmihable with impriſonment for a year 
and a day, together with a fine at the 
king's pleaſure. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the impriſonment was reduced to 
three months; but the offender was to 
ſuffer impriſonment till he found ſecu- 
rity for his good behaviour for ſeven 
years, This diverſion was in ſuch high 
eſteem, not only in England, but among 
the great all over Europe, that Þ redc- 
Tic, one of the Emperors of Germany, 
thought it no Nen to write a trea- 
tiſe upon hawking. The art of gunning 

indeed was but little practiſed in the 
earlier times, therefore the hawk was 
valuable, as well for its affording diver- 


— 
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fon, as for its ſupplying the delicacies 
of the table, that could not otherwiſe 
be obtained. 

The generous race of hawks which 
have been taken into the ſervice of man, 
are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 


peculiar length of their wings, which 


reach almoſt as low as the tail. In theſe, 


the firſt quill of the wing is almoſt as long 
as the ſecond; it terminates in a point, 
which begins to diminiſh from about 
an inch of its extremity. The gene- 
rous breed are thus diſtinguiſhed from 
that of the baſer race of kites, ſparrow- 
hawks, and buzzards, whoſe tails are 
longer than their wings, and in which 
the firſt feather of the wing is rounded 
at the extremity. In the generous race 
the ſecond feather of the wing 1s the 
longeſt, but among the kites, ſparrow- 
hawks, and buzzards, the fourth feather 
of the wing 1s the longeſt, | 
The generous race are endowed with 
natural powers, of which the other 
kinds are deſtitute. From the length 
of their wings, they are ſwifter to pur- 
ſue their game; from a confidence in 
their ſwiftneſs, they are bolder to at- 
tack it; and, from an innate genero- 
lity, they have an attachment to their 
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feeder, and conſequently are more do- 
cile and traQable than birds of a baſer 
kind, 

The hawk may be taught to fly at 
any game what{ocver $5 but falconers 
have generally confined their purſuit to 
ſuch animals only as yield them profit 
in the capture, or pleaſure in the Dur- 
ſuit. The hare, the partridge, and 
the quail, repay the trouble of taking 
them; but the falcon's purſuit of the 
heron, the kite, or the woodlark, af— 
ford the moſt agreeable diverfſion; 
when they ſce themſelves threatened by 
the approach of the hawk, they imme- 
diately take to the ſkies, inftead of fly- 
ing directly forward, as moſt other 
birds do. They fly almoſt perpendi- 
cularly upward, while their eager pur- 
ſuer endeavours to riſe above them : 
they both gradually diminith from the 
gazing ſpectator below, till they are 
totally loſt in the clouds; but they 
deſcend ſhortly after, and are ſcen 
ſtruggling together, the one uſing ever) 
effort of rapacious attack, and the 
other deſperately defending itſelf. A 
period is preſently put to the unequal 
combat; the falcon comes off vixtori— 
ous, and the other, killed or diſabled, 

| becomes 
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becomes the prey of cither the bird or 
the ſportſman. I 

Other birds generally fly ftraigt t [1 
forward, by which the ſportſman loſes 
fight of the chace, and 1s in danger of [| 
loſing his falcon alſo, therefore the i} 
are not much purſued, The purſuit of 
the lark by a couple of merlins is con- 
ſidered as excellent diverſion : one. of 
them ſoars above the lark, while the 
other, lying low for the beſt advantage, 
waits the ſucceſs of its companion's la- 
bours ; thus while the one ſtoops to 
ſtrike its prey, the other ſeizes it as it 
deſcends, - 

The Norwegian breed of hawks was 
anciently in high eſteem with our coun- 
trymen: they were thought bribes 
i- W vortay a king. Jeffry Fitzpierre gave 
-o good Norway hawks to king Taka 
n : Ns obtain for his friend the liberty of 
nc Hexporting one hundred weight of 
are Ncheeſe; and John, the ſon of ördgar, 
1y tned to Richard I. in one Norway 
cen lark, to gain the royal intereſt in a 

certain affair *. 
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Tune GYR FALCON, 


THIS elegant ſpecies exceeds all 
other falcons in fize, and approaches 
nearly to the magnitude of an cagle, 
The bill is yellow, and very mueh 
hooked ; the throat 1s of a pure white; 
and the whole plumage is of the ſame 
colour, except that it 1s marked with 
duſky lines, ſpots, or bars. On the 
head, breaſt, and belly, there are nar- 
row duſky lines, thinly ſcattered and 

ointing downward :+ the. feathers of 
the back and wings are marked with 
black ſpots in the ſhape of an heart, 
and the middle feathers of the tail with 
a few bars. The thighs are cloathed 
with long feathers of a pure White. 
The legs are yellow and feathered a 
little below the knees. This falcon 15 
ſometimes found entirely white : when 
falconry was in faſhion, it was uſed 
for the nobleſt game, ſuch as crancs 
and herons. 


Tux PEREGRINE FALCON. 


THE fize of this bird is equal to that 


of the moor-buzzard; the bill is ra 
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zort, and very much hooked ; blue at 
x baſe, and black at the point. The 
athers on the fore-head are whitiſh ; 
he crown of the head 1s black inter- 
ixed with blue, and the hind part of 
he neck black; the back, ſcapulars, 
nd coverts of the wings are elegantly 
arred with deep black and blue. The 
ull feathers are duſky, marked with 
liptical white ſpots placed tranſverſe ; 
he tail is barred with ſeveral ſtrokes of 
uiky and blue: the throat is white; 
Ic kes of the neck and upper- 
art of the breaſt white, tinged with 


nd thighs, is white inclining to grey, 
nd croſſed with duſky ſtrokes pointed 
the middle. The feathers of the 
ul are of an equal length, beautifull 
arred with blue and black. This 
cies was ſhot in Northamptonfhire. 
digntor Loranzi, in deſcribing the 
ale peregrine falcon, has made all 
s colours darker, and the head and 
pper part of the body almoſt black; 
ut the fore-part of the neck, the 
eaſt, and the belly, agree with the 
eſcription above. It is probable, 
oever, that the bird here deſcribed 
the female peregrine. falcon. 


Vol. V. | TE 


ellow. The reſt of the breaft, belly, 
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TRE SACRE. 
THIS is the largeſt of the falco 


kind, except the gyr falcon. It has 
large head, a ſhort blue beak, and 
body longer 1n proportion than the re 
of the tribe. The head is grey, th 
crown flattiſh, the eyes large and blac 
the noſtrils ſmall, the back and bres 
{potted with brown. The inſide « 
the thighs are white, ſpotted with blac 
The feet and legs are generally blu 
though ſometimes they are -whitil 
ſpotted with yellow, and their bac 
are aſh- coloured with a reddiſh caft, 
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Tus MOUNTAIN FALCON. - 
nd 
THIS bird is about the ſize oft 
goſhawk, but thicker in the body. 
has a round head, except on the to 
where it is a little flattiſh, and covert 
with aſh-coeloured feathers mixed vi 
black. The beak is ſtrong, ſhort, x 
crooked ; at the upper-end of whit 
are a great many fine ſlender feathe 
reſembling hairs. The throat and pa 
of the breaſt are ſpotted with afh-colou 
The body is uſually of a brown a 
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led colour, like ruſty iron, but ſome - 
mes it is blackiſh, with ſmall ſtrokes 
f white. The thighs are cloathed 
with long black feathers, and the feet 
re nearly of the ſame colour. It 1s a 
ery rapacious and untraQtable bird. 


Tux GREY FALCON. 


THE grey falcon is about the ſize 
f a raven: the bill, which is of a 
luerſh colour, is ſhort, ſtrong, and 
ery hooked : the head is ſmall and 
at at the top, the fore-part of a deep 
rown, and the hind-part white. The 
des of the head and throat are cream- 
oloured ; the belly white, with oblong 
lack pots; the hind part of the neck, 
nd the back are of a deep grey. The 
[gs are very long, and, when cloſed, 
ach beyond the tail. The firſt quill 
athers are black, with a white tip, 
e others of a blueiſh grey, and their 
ner webs irregularly ſpotted with 
ite, The tail is long, and reſem- 
e a wedge in ſhape : the two middle 
athers are the longeſt, and plain, the 
ſt are ſpotted ; the legs are naked, 

ng, and yellow. 
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Tre TACOS GENTLE. 


L138 neceſſary to be obſerved, that 
great caution ought to be uſed in de- 
ſcribing the hawk kind, no birds being 
ſo liable to change their colours the two 
or three firſt years of their lives. In- 
attention to this has cauſed the numbe 
of hawks to be multiplied far beyons 
the reality : the marks to be attended 
to in order to form the characters of 
the {pccics, are thoſe on the quill fea 
thers and the tail, which never change 
Writers on falconry have given df 
ferent. names to the ſame kinds in dif 
ferent periods of their lives, which na 
turaliſts have adopted, and deſcribe 
as diſtin kinds: even Mr. Ray he 
been io far mitled as to copy them 
Though the falcon, the falcon gentle 
and the haggard, are made di {tink ipe 
cles, they, In reality, form but one 
This point is effeQuaily cleared up 
a French author, who wrote in the be 
ginning of the laſt century: ſpeakin 
of the falcon, he ſays, «6 S'il eſt pril 
en Juin, juillet, et Aouſt, vous | 
nommerez gentil : fi en Septembre, * 
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tobre, Novembre ou Decembre, vous 
le nommerez Pellerin ou Paſſager: Sil 
eſt prins en Janvier, Fevrier et Mars, 
il ſera nommè Autenere; et apres eſtre 
mus une fois et avoir change ſon cer- 
ceau, non auparavant, vous le dires 
Hagar, mot Hebrieu, qui fignihe eſ- 
tranger *,” That is, If it is taken 
in June, July, or Auguſt, it is called 
The Gentle : if in September, Octo— 
ber, November, or December, it re— 
ceives the appellation of the Pilgrim or 
Paſſenger : if it is taken in January, 
February, or March it is named Ante- 
nere: and, after having once molted, 
it is called Hagar, a Hebrew word 
which ſignifies ſtranger.” 

The falcon gentle is ſmaller than the 
peregrine falcon, with a ſmaller and a 
rounder head, and a {ſhorter back, but 
exactly reſembles it in ſhape. The 
head is flattiſh on the top. It has fine 
large black eyes, encircled with fine 
yellow rings. The upper- part, and 
the ſides of the head, are of a duſky 
brown, ſpotted with a fine black. The = | 
neck is ſurrounded with a light yellow T1 
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ring, not unlike a collar, and a black 
line on each fide extends from the 
corner of the mouth to the middle of 
the throat, The breaſt, thighs, and 
belly, are of a fine yellow colour, with 
{mall black ſtreaks pointing downwards, 
The wings, back, and upper-ſide of 
the tail are of a duſky black, and, when 
cloſed, reach almoſt to the end of the 
all. 

f As it evidently appears, from the 
authority above quoted, ſupported by 
the opinion of Mr. Pennant, that the 
common falcon, the falcon gentle, and 
the haggard, are one and the 1ſams bird, 
we ſhall not trouble our readers with 
unneceſſary repetitions, Which would 
only tend to confuſe them, 


Tux WHITE FALCON. 


THIS bird 1s of a pure white all 
over the body, except a few faint yel- 
lowiſh ſpots, which cannot be diftin- 
uiſhed 'without a cloſe examination: 
The wings indeed are perfectly white, 
without any of thoſe yellow ſpots. 
This colour is ſufficient to diſtinguiſſ 


it from all other birds of the tame 
kind, 
Tur 


mos TT # 
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TAE TUNIS, ox BAR BAR V 
FALCON. 


THIS is a ſprightly majeſtic bird, 


with a large black beak, and open yel- 
low noftrils. The eyes are of a dark 
hazel-colour, encircled with yellow 
rings. The top of the head is of a 
pale aſh-colour, beautifully ſpotted 
with black; and the feathers on the 
back, ſhoulders, and part of the wings, 
are nearly of the ſame colour, and 


equally ornamented with black ſpots, - 


The breaſt, belly, and thighs are yel- 
lowiſh, inclining to white; the upper- 
part of the breaſt being a little ſhaded 
with blue, The wings are very long, 
reaching, when cloſcd, almoſt to the end 
of the tail, which is of a blueiſh co- 
lour, with fix or ſeven duſky coloured 
ſtreaks running acroſs it, Part of the 
thighs and the lower part of the belly, 
are marked with curious long red ſpots, 
iclembling ermine, 


TE LANNER. 
THIS ſpecies breeds in Ireland: the 


bird here deſcribed was caught in a 
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'decoy in Lincolnſhire, purſuing ſome 
wild ducks under the nets. Mr. Pen- 
nant received the deſcription of it from 
Taylor White, Eſq, It is ſmaller than 
a buzzagzd 3 the crown of the head is of 


a brown and yellow clay colour: above 


cach eye, to the hind part of the head, 

aſſes a broad white line; and beneath 
each, a black mark pointing down : the 
throat is white; the breaſt tinged with 
dull yellow, and marked with brown 
ſpots pointing downwards ; and the 
thighs and vent are ſpotted in the ſame 
manner : the back and coverts of the 
wings are of a deep brown, but lighter 
towards the edges, The quill feathers 
areduſky ; the inner webs marked with 
oyal ruſt-coloured ſpots, and the tail 1s 
ſpotted like the wings. The legs, 
which are of a blueiſh caſt, are ſhort 
and ſtrong, which according to Mr, 

Willoughby, are the characters of the 
lanner. 


TRE GOSHAWK. 


THIS bird is larger than the common 


buzzard, and of a longer and more ele- 
gant form: the bill is blue towards the 
baſe, and black at the tip; the ſkin N. 
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the baſe of the bill is of a yellowiſh 


green: over each eye is a long white 
line, and on each fide of the neck a 
bed of broken white. The head, the 
hind part of the neck, the hack, and 
wings are of a deep brown colour: the 
breaſt and belly are white, beautifully 
marked with numerous tranſverſe bars 
of black and white : the tail 1s long, 
and of a browniſh aſh-colour, marked 
with four or five duſky bars placed re- 
mote from each other. Mr. Willough- 
by diſtinguiſhes this ſpecies and the 
ſparrow-hawk by the name of ſhort- 
winged hawks, becauſe their wings, 
when cloſed, do not reach fo far as the 
end of the tail. The goſhawk was 
much eſteemed among falconers, and 
taught principally to purſue cranes, 
geeſe, pheaſants, and partridges. 


THE KITE. 


THE kite may be diſtinguiſhed from 
all the reſt of this tribe, by his forky 
tail, and his flow floating motion, be- 
ng almoſt for ever on the wing. He 
appears to reſt himſelf upon the boſom 
of the air, and not to make the ſmalleſt 
effort in flying. Pliny ſuppoſes the 

| inven- 
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invention of the rudder aroſe frem the 
obſervation men made of the various 
motions of the tail, when the kite was 
ſteering through the air: it is certain 
indeed that the moſt uſeful arts were 
originally af e from animals, how- 
ever we may have improved upon them. 
Among the Samoids, the Eſquimaux, 
and thoſe nations which are in a Rate 
of nature, their buildings are inferior 
to thoſe of the beavers ; ſuch hardly 
human beings being only capable of 
making very imperfect copies of them, 
The kite lives chiefly upon acciden- 
tal carnage, as almoſt every bird in the 
air is able to eſcape him. He may 
therefore be conſidered as an inſidious 
thief who only prowls about, and, 
when he perceives a ſmall bird wound- 
ed, or a young chicken that has ſtrayed 
too far Gow its mother, inſtantly ſeizes 
the hour of calamity, and, like a fa- 
miſhed glutton, deſtroys it without 
mercy. His hunger indeed ſometunes 
urges him to ſeeming acts of 1 
tion. A kite is frequently ſeen fly ing 
round and round for ſome time to mark 
a clutch of chickens, and then on a 
ſudden, to dart like lightning upon 
the little unreſiſting animal, and carry 
It 
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it off, while the hen laments, and the 
$ caft ſtones in vain, to ſcare it from 
iss plunder. 
| This bird uſually breeds in large fo- 
̃eeſts or woody mountainous countries: 
it lays two, and ſometimes three eggs; 
which like thoſe of all other birds of 
„prey, are rounder and blunter at the 
* Wl ſmaller end than thoſe of other birds. 
' W They are white, with dirty yellow 
ſpots. The motion of the kite in the 
air is ſo ſmooth and even as hardly to 
be perceptible ; ſometimes it will re- 
main quite motionleſs for a conſidera— 
ble ſpace of time, and, at others, glide 
through the ſky without the leaſt ap- 
parent action of its wings. It is > 
ſerved by lord Bacon, that when kites 
fly high, it portends fine and dry wea- 
ther, Theſe have been reckoned birds 
of paſſage by ſome authors, but they 
certainly continue in England through- 
out the year. 
'S The length of this ſpecies is twenty - 
- Wicven inches, the breadth about five 
& feet, and the weight forty-four ounces ; 
k che bill is two inches long, and very 
2 much hooked at the end: the ſkin at 
n dhe baſe of the bill is yellow, and the 
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head and chin of a light grey ; though 
ſometimes white, marked with oblong 
ſtreaks of black: the neck and breaft 
are of a tawny red, but the middle 
of the feathers are black. The ol 
are leſs numerous on the belly and 
thighs, and under the tail they almof 
diſappear. The back is brown, the firſ 
five quill feathers are black, and on the 
1nner webs of the others are large 
blotches of White: the coverts of the 
wings are varied with tawny black and 
white; and the tail is of a tawny red; 
the outer feathers on each fide being of 
a darker hue than the reft. The thighs 
are cloathed with very long feathers, 
and the legs are r s and ftrong, 
Theſe birde however, ſometimes differ 
in their colours, ſome having been ſeen 
that were entirely tawny. 


Tur COMMON BUZZARD. 


OF all birds of the hawk kind, the 
kite is the beſt known, but the buzzard 
is the moſt common in England, It 1s 
a ſluggiſh inactive bird, and ſometimes 
remains whole days together perched 
upon the ſame bough, He may be 
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confidered rather as an aſſaſſin than a 
purſuer, and lives more upon frogs, 
mice, and inſects, which he can caſfil 
ſeize, than upon birds which he 1s 
obliged to follow. His ſummer food 
is obtained by robbing the neſts of other 
birds, and ſucking their eggs. He re- 
ſembles the owl in his countenance 
more than any other rapacious bird of 
day. The ſtupidity of his diſpoſition 
is pourtrayed in his figure; and fo lit- 
tle is he capable of receiving inſtruc- 
tion from man, that it is common to a 
proverb to give to a ſtupid perſon the 
name of buzzard. 

This bird breeds in large woods, and 
uſually builds on an old crow's neſt, 
which it enlarges and lines with wool 
and other ſoft materials: it lays two 
or three eggs, which are ſometimes en- 
tirely white, and ſometimes ſpotted 
with yellow. If the hen buzzard ſhould 
happen to be killed, the cock will hatch 
and bring up the Young: The young 
accompany the old ones for ſome little 
time after they have quitted the neſt, 
which is a remarkable circumſtance z 
for all other birds of prey drive away 
their brood as ſoon as they can fly. 
This bird is ſubject to ſome variety in 
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its colours; but uſually the breaft is 
of a yellowiſh white, ſpotted with ob- 
long ruſt-coloured ſpots, pointing 
downwards: the back of the head and 
neck, and the coverts of the wings are 
of a deep brown, edged with a pale 
ruſt colour. The feathers on the 
{ſhoulders and the fides of the back 
are brown, but white towards thi 
roots; the middle of the back 1s co- 
vered only with a thick down, The 
ends of the quill feathers are duſky 
their lower exterior ſides afſh-coloured, 
and their interior fides blotched with 
darker and lighter ſhades of the ſame. 
The tail is barred with aſh- colour and 
black, the bar near the tip being black, 
and much broader than any of the ret: 
the tip itſelf is whitiſh. 

The length of this ſpecies is about 
twenty-two inches, the breadth, with 
the wings extended, fifty-two, and the 
weight about thirty-two ounces. 

This bird is ſubject to variety in it 
colours, ſome having been ſeen whole 
breaſts and bellies were brown, and 
only marked over the craw with a large 
white creſcent, 
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TRE HONEY BUZ ZARD. 
THE honey buzzard differs from the 


ommon kind, in the membrane at the 
aſe of the beak, called the cere, which 
s blackiſh, and the beak is of the ſame 
olour : the circle round the pupils of 
he eyes are of a fine yellow, the head 
s aſh-coloured, the neck, back, ſcapu- 
ars, and covert feathers of the wings 
re of a deep brown; the breaſt and 
belly are white, marked with duſk 
pots pointing downwards: the tail is 
ong and of a dulliſh brown, having 
bree broad duſky bars; between each 
t which are two or three narrow ones 
the ſame colour. The legs are 
ort, ſtrong, and thick, and the claws 
arge and black. It is in length, from 
he beak to the end of the tail, about 
wenty-three inches, about twenty-two 
n breadth when the wings are extend- 
d, and weighs about fixtcen ounces. 
his bird. runs ſwiftly like a hen, and 
ne female is larger than the male. The 
7 are of an aſh-colour with dark 
ts. 
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Mr. Willoughby informs us that the 
honey buzzard builds its neft with 
ſmall twigs, and covers them with 
wool, and as he has found the combs 
of waſps in the neſt, he gave this ſpecies 
the name of the honey buzzard ; and 
he adds, that it feeds on the young ot 
thoſe inſects, on frogs, lizards, &c. 


Tue TURKEY BUZZARD. 
THIS bird is a little larger than a 


w1ld gooſe, and the feathers are a mix- 
ture of black, grey, and white, but the 
greater part are black; the bill is thick, 
crooked and pointed, and the claws 
thick and very ſhort. Some imagine it 
to be a kind of eagle; and it is ſaid 
that when an ox lies down in the field 


to repoſe, if theſe bizds happen to ſee 
him, they fall immediately upon him 
and devour him: an hundred or more 
at a time are ſometimes employed in 


this buſineſs. They 


have excellen 
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THE MOOR BUZ ZAR D. 
THOUGH this bird is called in La- 


in milvus, or kite, it is more properly 
 buzzard, not having a forked tail, the 
iftinguiſhing mark of the kite, It is 
alled le butard de marais by Briſon. 
t frequents heaths, moors, and marſhy 
places, and never ſoars like other hawks; 
but uſually fits on the ground, or on 
mall buſhes. It makes its neſt in the 
midſt of a tuft of graſs or ruſhes, and 
hys two or three eggs. It is a herce 


roracious creature, and makes great 


havock among rabbits, young wild 
lucks, and other water fowl. The uſual 
length of this bird is twenty-one inches; 
the breadth, with the wings extended, 
jour feet three inches; the tail is black, 
and the 1kin at the bale of it yellow; the 
des are alſo yellow. The whole bird, 
he head only excepted, 1s of a choco- 
ate brown, tinged with ruſt colour, On 
ne head is a large yellowiſh ſpot, and 
ome have been ſeen whoſe heads were 


entirely white; others again have been 


ound with a whitiſh ſpot on the co- 
erts of the wings; but theſe axe only 
o be conſidered as varieties. The legs 
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of this bird, which are long and ſlender, 
are covered with feathers a little below 
the knee; and, in general, the make of 
the body is longer and leſs bulky than 
that of other birds of prey. The uni- 
form colour of its plumage, and the 
great length and ſlenderneſs of its legs, 
diſtinguiſh it from all other hawks. 

The hen-harrier, whoſe female is cal- 
led the ring-tail, has its name from 
being an enemy to hens. It differs from 
others of this kind in having a white 
tail, except the middle feathers, which 
are entirely grey; and in having up- 
right feathers about the ears, ſurround- 
ing the head like a crown. This bird 
is uſually about twenty inches long, 
and three feet nine inches broad, when 
the wings are extended. 


Taz KESTRIL. 


THIS bird js alſo called the ſtannel 
and the windhover. The male of this 
beautiful ſpecies 1s but about fourteen 
inches in length, two feet three inches 
in breadth, and fix'ounces and an halt 
in weight: its colours immediately diſ- 
Bann it from all other hawks. The 
crown of the head, and the greater pt 
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of the tail, are of a fine light grey, and 
on the lower part of the latter is 3 
broad black bar; the tip is white; the 
back and coverts of the wings are red 
menu, to purple, embelliſhed with 
elegant black ſpots. The interior ſides 


of the = feathers are duiky, deeply 


indented with white. The female 
weighs eleven ounces, the colours are 
not fo bright as in thoſe of the male; 
the breaft 1s of a dirty white, and the 
middle of each feather has an oblong 

dufky freak, pointing downwards. 
The keftril breeds in the hollows of 
trees, in the holes of high rocks, tow- 
ers, and ruinous buildings. They lay 
four eggs at a time, which appear as if 
they had been beſmeared over with red, 
and only here and there a ſpot of white 
is to be ſeen. Its food is field mice, 
ſmall birds, and inſets, which it will 
diſcover at a vaſt diftance, This is 
the hawk ſo frequently ſeen in the air, 
fixed in one place, and fanning it with 
ts wings; at which time it is watching 
for its prey. When falconry was in 
faſhion in this iſtand, the keſtril was 
tamed, and trained for catching ſmall 
birds and young partridges. 
| THE 
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TE HOBBY. 
THE hobby was uſed in the humbler 


kind of falconry ; particularly in what 
was called daring of larks. The lark 
1s greatly terrified at the ſight of a 
hobby, inſomuch that, in order to 
avoid it, they will fly into a waggon, 
a coach, or even into a man's boſom as 
an aſylum. Mr. Willoughby admits 
that the hobby breeds in England, but 
aſlerts it is a bird of paſſage: the 
length of the male is about one foot, 
the breadth two feet three inches, and 
the weight ſeven ounces; the crown 
of the head and back are of a deep blue, 
inclining to black: the hind part of 
the head is marked with two paliſh yel- 
low ſpots, and each fide with a large 
black one pointing downwards : the co- 
verts of the wings are of the ſame co- 
lour with the back, except that they 
are ſlightly edged with ruſt colour: the 
interior webs of the ſecondary and 
_ feathers are varied with oval red- 

iſh ſpots. The two middle feathers 
of the tail are of a deep dove colour, 
and the reſt are barred on their 125 
ndes 
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fdes with ruſt colour, and tipt with a 
dirty white, Ihe ſpots on the breaſt 
of the female arc of a brighter colour 
than on that of the male: the female 
s alſo much larger, and her legs have 
a tinge of green, though ſhe reſembles 
the former in other reipeCts, 


TuE SPARROW-HAWE. 


THE difference in fize between the 
male and female ſparrow-hawk, 1s ve- 
ry diſproportionate; the former uſual- 
ly weighing about five ounces, the 
latter nine ounces : the length of the 
male 1s generally about twelve inches, 
and the breadth twenty-threez the 
length of the female fifteen inches, 
and the breadth twenty -fix. 

Like other birds of the hawk kind, 
theſe vary greatly in their colours; in 
lome, the back, head, coverts of the 
wings, and tail, are of a deep bluiſh 
prey 5 in others of a deep brown, edged 
with a ruſty red. The quill feathers 
are duſky, with black bars on their 
outer — al and ſpotted with white on 
the lower part of their inner webs. 
On the tail, which is a deep aſh-colour, 
titre axe fine broad black bars, and the 
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tip is white ; the breaſt and belly are 
of a cream-colour, adorned with tranſ- 
verſe waved bars, of a deep brown in 
ſome, and orange coloured in others, 
The 1kin at the baſe of the bill, the 
rides, and the legs are yellow. The 
colours of the female are different from 
thoſe of the male: the head is of a 
deep brown, the back and coverts of 
the wings are browniſh mixed with 
dove colour; the tail 1s of a brighter 
dove colour : the waved lines on the 
breaſt are more numerous than thoſe 
on the breaſt of the male, and the breaſt 

1s whiter, 
This is the moft pernicious hawk we 
have in England, and makes great de- 
redations among pigeons and par- 
tridges. It builds in high rocks, large 
ruinous buildings, and hollow trees. 
It lays four eggs, which are white, 
encircled with red ſpecks near the Jar- 
ger end. Mr, Willoughby places the 
ſparrow-hawk among the Aae wings 
hawks, or ſuch whole wings will not 
reach the end of the tail when cloſed. 
The ſparrow-hawk was held in great 
veneration among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, becauſe it repreſented their god 
Oſiris: if any perſon had killed ng of 
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theſe birds, whether by accident or de- 
ſign, he was irremiſſibly punithed with 
death. Among the Greeks, the ſpar- 
row-hawk was conſecrated to Apollo, 
or the ſun. It ſerved for omens. It 
was alſo one of the {ymbols of Juno, 
becauſe it had a fixed and piercing 
fight, like that goddeſs, when ſhe was 
usted by jealouly. 


True MERLIN. 
THOUGH ſmaller than any of the 


hawk kind, and not much larger than a 
thruſh, the merlin dilplays a degree of 
courage that renders him formidable to 
birds of fix times his magnitude. He 
has often been known to kill a par- 
ridge or a quail at a fingle pounce 
from above. The bill is of a bluiſh 


lead colour, and round the neck, a little. 


below the head, there is a ring of a 
jellowith white. The back, and up- 
per part of the body are of a deep bluiſh 
aſh- colour, adorned with ſtreaks and 
ſpots of iron grey, and edged with the 
ame: the quill feathers are almoſt 
black, e with reddiſh ſpots: the 
under coverts of the wings are brown, 
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embelliſhed with round white ſpots, 
The tail, which is about five inches 
long, is croſſed with alternate bars o 
duſk and reddifh cy colour: the 
decals and belly are of a cream co- 
lour, with oblong brown ſpots point- 
ing downwards. The legs are yellow, 
and the wings, when cloſed, rcach 
within an inch and an half of the end 
of the tail, This and the ſparrow- 
hawk were often trained for hawking; 
and this ſpecies, ſmall as it is, was in- 
ferior to none in point of ſpirit. It was 
uſed principally for taking partridges, 
which it was remarkable for killing by 
a ſingle ſtroke on the neck: the female, 
as in other birds of prey, is larger tha 
the male. The merlin flies low, and 
15 frequently ſeen about the roads, 
ikimming from one fide of the hedge: 
to the other, in ſearch of prey. Thi 
bird was known to our Britiſh anceſtors 
by the name of Llamyſden ; it wa 
uſed in hawking, and its neſt was va 
lued at twenty-four pence * a large 
ſam of money in thoſe early days! 
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nur GREATER BUTCHER 
BIRD. 


THE greater butcher bird is about 
> fize of a black-bird ; its bill, which 
black, is about an inch long, and 
oked at the end. To this mark, to- 
ther with its carnivorous appetites, it 
indebted for its rank among the ra- 
cious birds; but its ſlender legs and 
et, and its toes, Which are formed 
fferently from the former, ſeem to 
ake it the ſhade between ſuch birds 
live wholly upon fleſh, and ſuch 
live principally upon grain and in- 
As. Its habits ſeem indeed to cor- 
{pond perfealy with its conforma- 
on, as it will feed indiſcriminately 
on fleſh and inſets, and, in ſome * 
jeaſure, is found to partake of a dou- 
e nature. Its appetite for the former, 
wever, is moſt prevalent, for when 
can obtain feth, it always gives it 
ie preference to inſets. Thus cir- 
mſtanced, the life of this bird, is a 
te of - continual combat and oppo- 
ion: its ſize being too inſignificant 
 terrify ſome of the ſmaller birds of 
te foreſt, it frequently mcets with 
| thoſe 
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thoſe that are willing to try its ftrengt] 
nid it never declines the engagement 
It is aſtoniſhing to behold with wh 
intrepidity this little creature will er 
gage with the pie, the crow, and t] 


han enc 
etter d 
alm of 


kettril, all of which are confiderah| * 
larger than itſelf, and ſometimes prffflcon. : 
upon fleſh in the ſame manner. II . 
butcher bird not only fights upon ent 

defenſive, but frequently begins the Small 
tack, and always with advantage; PalMizes the 
ticularly when the male and fem: in 
unite to protect their young, and ere fore 
drive away the more powerful birds e {fy 


rapine. They do not, at that ſcaſohus kill 
wait the approach of their invader; 

is ſufficient that they ſee him at a 0 
tance preparing for the aſſault. The 
immediately ſally forth with loud crie 
and attack with uncommon fury. The 
are generally victorious in theſe kin 
of diſputes ; but it ſometimes happe 
that they fall to the ground with ti 

adverſary, and the combat ends w. 
the deſtruction of both the ala 
and the defender. 

The moſt redoubtable birds of pr 
are upon friendly terms with 
butcher-bird; the kite, the buzzat 
and the crow, ſeem ratker to feat 
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an endeavour to offend it. Nothing 
tter diſplays the reſpe& paid to the 
aim of courage, than to ſce this little 
rd, ſo contemptible in appearance, 
in company with the lanner, the 
lcon, and all the tyrants of the air, 
arleſs of their power or their reſent- 
ent. 
Small birds are its uſual food; it 
es them by the throat, and ſtrangles 
em in an inſtant; * the Germans 
gere fore call this bird wurchangel, or 
ie ſuffocating angel. When it has 
us killed the bird or 1inieCt, it fixes 
em upon ſome neighbouring thorn, 
nd then pulls them to pieces with its 
l. When confined in a cage, they 
eat their food in much the ſame man- 
er; ſticking it againſt the wires before 
ey attempt to devour it. Nature has 
t furniſhed it with ſtrength ſufficient 
tear its prey to pieces with its feet, 
the hawks do; it is therefore obliged 
have recourſe to this expedient. 
During ſummer, ſuch of the butcher 
ds as conſtantly refide here, remain 
hong the mountainous parts of the 
untry; but in winter they deſcend 
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into the plains, and nearer human ha- 
bitations. The neſts of the larger kind 
are made on the higheſt trees, but 
thoſe of the ſmaller are built in buſhes 
in the fields and hedge-rows. They 
lay about fx eggs, which are white, en- 
circled at the larger end with a ring of 
browniſh red. The outſide of the neſt 
is compoſed of white moſs, interwoven 
with long graſs, and the infide is well 
lined with wopl. It is uſually fixed a- 
mong the forking branches of the tree. 
When the young are firſt produced, 
the female feeds them with caterpillars 
and other inſets, but in a ſhort time 
afterwards, ſhe accuſtoms them to fleſh, 
which the male is very aſſiduous in 

procuring, 55 
In their parental care they differ 
from moſt other birds of prey: inſtead 
of driving out their young from their 
neſt to ſhift for themſelves, they care- 
fully attend them, and do not forſak 
them even when they are capable of 
roviding for themſelves ; for the whole 
brood live in on2 family together 
Each family lives apart, and ufually 
conſiſts of the male, female, and fi 
or ſix young ones: peace and ſubordi 
nation 1s preſerved among them, + 
t KEW. 299 $5 the 
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hunt together in concert, Theſe 
tied, are eaſily diſtinguiſhable at a dit- 
tance, not only from their being, in 
companies, but from their peculiar man- 
ner of fly ing, which is ſeldom direct or 
ſide ways, but generally moving up and 
down. 

This bird weighs about three ounces, 
and is about ten inches in length and 
fourteen in breadth ; its bill is one inch 
long, black, and hooked at the end: 
the noſtrils are oval, covered with 
black briſtles pointing downwards. 
The head is very large, and the muſcles 
that move the bill are very thick and 
ttrong. The crown of the head, the 
back, and the coverts on the joints of 
the wings are aſh-coloured, the reſt of 
the coverts are black; the quill tcathers 
are black, with a broad white bar 1n 
the middle, and all of them are tipt 
with white, except the tour firſt fea- 
thers, and four of thoſe next the bod 
the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, the 
longeſt of which is in the middle. 
Each fide of the head is white, with a 
broad black ſtroke croſſing from the 
bill to the hind part of the head: 
the throat, breaſt, and belly are of a 
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dirty white, and the legs are black, 
The female is of the ſame colour with 
the male, except on the breaſt and be]- 

„which are marked with numerous 
A UNE Ennis 


» 


? 


Tux RED BACKED BUTCHER 
+ 5». BIRD, 5 


THE male weighs about two ounces; 
the female two ounces and two drams. 
The length of the male is ſeven inches 
and an half, and the breadth eleven 
inches ; the head and the lower part of 
the back are of a fine light grey, a 
— b ack ſtroke runs acroſs 1. eyes 

rom the bill: the upper part of the 
pack and the coverts of the wings are 
of a bright iron colour; the breaſt, 
belly, and fides, are of an elegant 
Loflom' colour ; che two middle fea- 
thers of the tail are the longeſt, and 
entirely black. The lower part of the 
others are white. In the female, the 
firoke acroſs the eyes is of a reddiſh 
pron the head of a dull ruſt colout 

nelining to grey; the breaft, belly, 
and ſides of a' cream colour, marked 
with ſemicircular duſky lines; the tai 
ws of a deep brown, except that in both 
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he male and female, the exterior webs 
f the outward. feathers on each fide are 
chite, Theſe birds build their neſts in 
ow buſhes, and lay about fix eggs, 
hich are white, encircled on the lar- 
ger end with a ring of brownſh red, 


THE fize of this bird is about equal 
to the preceding: the bill is of the co- 
lour of horn; the feathers that ſur- 
round the baſe are whitiſh, a black line 
croſſes the eyes, and goes downward 
on each fide of the neck: the head and 
the hind part of the neck are of a 
bright bay ; the upper part of the back 
duiky ; the coverts of the wings and 
tail duſky : the quill feathers are black, 
with a white ſpot on each towards the 
bottom; the throat, breaſt, and belly 
are of a cream colour ; the two middle 
feathers of the tail are black; the ex- 
terior edges and the tips of the reſt 
white. In the female, the upper part 
ef the head, neck, and body are reddiſh, 

ſtriated with brown; the lower parts of 
he body are of a cream colour, with 
ays of brown: the tail is reddiſh in- 
lining to brown, and tipt with red. 
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Tus LEAST BUTCHER BIRD. 
THIS ſpecies is leſs than either of 


the former; it is found near the marſhes 
in London, and has been ſeen ncar 
Glouceſter. Ihis is alſo a bird of prey, 
though not much larger than a tit- 
mouſe; an evident proof that an ani- 
mal's courage or rapacity does not de— 
pend upon its ize. Its form reſembles 
that of a long-tailed tit-mouſe. The 
bill is yellow, ſhort, ſtrong, and very 
convex : the head 1s of a fine grey; 
and beneath each eye 1s a long triangu- 
lar tuft of black teathers ; the throat 
is white, and the middle of the breaft 
fleſh-coloured ; the ſides and thighs of 
a pale orange; the hind part of the 
neck, and the back of an orange bay, 
The ſecondary feathers of the wings 
are black edged with-orange : the quill 
feathers are duſky without, and white 
within: the leſſer quill feathers being 
tipt with orange: the two middle tea- 
thers of the tail are the longeſt, the o- 
thers ſhorten gradually on each fide, the 
exterior on each fide being of a deep 
orange colour, The legs are black. 
The female has not the black mark be- 

neath 
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neath each ehe, nor the fine fleſh co- 
lour on the breaſt : the crown of the 


head is of a browniſh ruſt colour ſpotted 
with black. 7 


TuE OWL. 
HAVING deſcribed the rapacioug 


animals of the day, we now come to 
a race equally cruel and rapacious, 
which add treachery to their ſavage 
diſpoſition, and carry on their depre- 
dations in the night. 

Owls, like other nocturnal robbers, 
ſurpriſe their prey at thoſe hours of 
reſt, when the tribes of nature are in 
the leaſt expectation of an enemy, 
Thus, in nature's chain, no link ap- 
peats to be broken; every place, every 
ſeaſon, every hour of the day and night 
is buſtling with life, and furniſhing in- 
ſtances of induſtry, ſelf-defence, and 
invaſion, | | 

Bixds of the owl kind have a general 
mark by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from others ; ſuch 1s the formation of 
their eyes, that they ſee better in the 
duſk, than in open day-light. Thus, 
in the eyes of tigers and cats, which 
are formed for a life of nocturnal de- 
E 6 e predation, 
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predation, there 1s a quality i in the re- 
tina that takes in the rays of light ſo 
copiouſly as to permit their ſeeing i in 
almoſt total darkneſs; ſo in theſe birds 
there is the ſame conformation of that 
organ; and though they cannot ſee 
where there is an abſolute excluſion of 
light, they are ſufficiently quick-fightcd, 
when every thing 1s imperceptible to to 
us. Nature, in the eyes of all ani- 
mals, has carefully ſhut out too much 
light, or admitted a ſufficiency, by the 
contraction and dilatation of the pupil. 
In theſe birds the pupil 1s capable of 
ſhutting very cloſe, or being greatly ex- 
tended : by contracting it, the brighter 
light of the day, which would a& too 
powerfully upon the ſenſibility of the 
retina, is excluded; by dilating it, the 
bird takes in the fainter rays dof the 
night, by which it is enabled to diſ- 
cover its prey, and ſeize it with greater 
facility 1n the dark. 

But though birds of the owl kind are 
dazzled with refulgent light, yet they 
do not, as ſome have 1 imagined, ſee bel 
In the darkeſt nights. Their viſion is 
beſt in the duſk of the evening, or the 
grey of the morning, when they are 
not incommoded with too much or too 
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little light. It is then that they quit 
their ſolitary retreats to hunt or to fur- 
priſe their prey, and their labours are, 
in general, attended with ſucceſs. Al- 
moſt all other birds are then afleep, or 
preparing for repoſe, and the moſt un- 
guarded becomes the prey of theſe ra- 
pacious animals. But the nights when 
the moon ſhines are the times of their 
moſt ſucceſsful plunder. 

The faculty, however, of ſeeing in 
the night, or of being entirely dazzled 
by day, 1s not alike in every ipe cies of 
theſe nocturnal birds, Some tee in the 
night better than others, and ſome are i 
ſo little dazzled by day-light, that | þ 
they perceive their enemies and avoid 1 
them. The common white or barn | 
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owl for inſtance, ſees the ſmalleſt 
mouſe that peeps from 1ts hole, thou i 
the barn is fhut at night, and t 

light in a manner totally rae Pics 

on the contrary, the brown owl 1s often 
ſeen to prowl along the hedges by ow f 
like the ſparrow-hawk, and frequent 

with good ſucceſs. In proportion 7 
each of theſe animals beſt bears the 
day-lighr, he proceeds the earlier in 
the evening in purſuit of his prey. The 
great horned owl is the foremoſt in 
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quitting his retreat, and penetrates the 
woods and thickets very ſoon in the 
evening. The horned owl, and the 
brown owl, are later in their excurſions: 
but the barn owl ſeldom leaves his hi- 
ding place till midnight, ſeeming to pre- 
fer almoſt total obſcurity to the duſk of 
the evening, or the grey of the morning. 
As theſe birds are incapable of ſup- 
porting the light of the day, or at leaſt 
of ſeeing and readily avoiding their 
danger at that time, they remain con- 
cealed in ſome obſcure retreat, adapted 
to their gloomy diſpoſitions, Their 
uſual places of abode are the cavern of 
a rock, the darkeſt part of a hollow 
tree, the battlements of a ruined and 
unfrequented caſtle, or ſome obſcure 
hole in a farmer's barn or out-houſe. 
At the approach of evening the ow! 
ſallies forth, and ſkims rapidly up and 
down along the hedges. The A 
owl, indced, as it lives chiefly upon 
mice, is contented to be more ſtati- 
onary : he places himſelf upon ſome 
ſhock of corn, or on the point of an 
old houſe, and watches in the dark 
with great . and perſeverance. 
Theſe birds have a moſt hideous 
note, which is often heard in the a 
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of midnight, and breaks the general 


pauſe with an horrid variation - but 
though this note is different in all, it is 
larmin and difagreeable in each of 
them. Mankind are united in allow- 
ng the cry of the owl to be diſagree- 
able; and the ſcreech-owl's voice Was 
formerly conſidered among the people 
s a preſage of ſome ſad calamity that 
Was ſpeedily to happen 

But while they are in \ purſuit of their 
prey, this note is ſeldom heard; that im- 
portant buſineſs is always wrankfted in 
lence, as they by no means intend to 
iſturb or forewarn thoſe little animals 
hey with to ſurprize. When they have 
been ſucceſsful they ſoon return to their 
blitude : when they find but little 
ame, they continue upon the watch 
all longer; and ſometimes, hearken- 
NT to the voice of appetite rather than 
0 that of prudence, they purſue ſo 
ong that broad day breaks in upon 
hem, and leaves them dazzled, be- 
rilde red, and at a diſtance R their 
etreat. Thus ſituated, they are obliged 
0 take ſhelter in the firſt tree or hedge 
hat preſents itſelf, where they conceal 
iemſelves all day, till the returning 
arkneſs enables them to take a plan of 
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the country to diſcover where they are. 
But it frequently happens that, With 
all their precaution to conceal t 1em 
ſelves, when thus ſurprized by day 

light, they are diſcovered by other 
birds, from whom they muſt expect ni 
mercy. The black bird, the thruſh 

the jay, the bunting, and the red-breaft, 
all turround him, and employ their hit- 
tle arts of inſult and abuſe. The tmall- 
eſt and moſt contemptible of the ow?! 
enemies are then the foremoſt to 1niure 
and torment him. They taunt him 
with their cries, flap him with then 
wings, and enccavour to appear con 

rageous, as they Arc appro henſive of no 
danger: the e bird of night 

not Lnowi ing where to attac! „or Where 
to fly, fits patiently and tuſrers all th 
indignitics they offer : aſtoniſhed and 
dizzy, he anſwers their iniults by auk- 
ward and ridiculous geſtures, by turn— 
ing his head about, and rolling his eyes 
with an air of ſtupidity The appear- 
ance of an owl by day-light is enough 
to ſet the whole grove 1nto a kind 'of 
uproar ; for the averſion all the ſmall 
birds have to this animal, or the con- 
ſclouſneſs of their own ſecurity, maxcs 


them purſuc him without ccaſing „While, 
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y their mutual cries, They encourage 
ach Other to aſſiſt in this laudable un- 
ſertaking. 

Sometimes. indeed the little birds 
purſue their inſults with the ſame im- 
prudent zeal with which the owl him- 
elf has purſued his depredations: they 
unt him till the evening returns, which 
eſtoring his faculties of fight, he makes 
IS purſuers pay dear for the ſport which 
je had furniihed them. Whatever 
niſchicf one ſpecies of owl may do in 
he woods, the barn-owl makes a fuffi- 
ent recompence by its activity in de- 
roying mice; a ſingle owl being ſup- 
dſed to be more ſerviceable than half 

dozen cats in ridding the barn of its 

meſtic vermin. 

The owl, or bud of night, was con- 

erated to Minerva, as the ſymbol of 
gilance, becaule it is awake during 
e night. It was reckoned a bird of 
omen. In Virgil, a ſolitary owl, 

rched on the roof of the palace, af- 
ghts Dido with its diſmal groans, 
calaphus, ſays Ovid, was changed 
bo an owl, a bird which forebodes 
ly misfortunes, 
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Tus GREAT HORNED OWL. 
THIS bird, at the firft view, ap- 


ars as large as an eagle, but, when 
more cloſely obſerved, he will be found 
much ſmaller. His head, body, wings, 
and tail, are ſhorter ; his head larger 
and thicker. His horns are compoled 
of feathers, which riſe about two inches 
and an half high, and which he can 
erect or depreſs at pleaſure : his eyes 
are large and tranſparent, encircled with 
an orange-coloured iris: his cars arc 
large and deep : the bill 1s black; th 
breaſt and belly are of a dull yellow 
marked with flender brown ſtroke 
ointing downwards : the thighs are of 
the ſame colour, but unſpotted. Th 
back, and coverts of the wings, ar 
varied with deep brown and yellow 
the quill feathers are of the ſame co 
lour, with a broad bar of red near th 
ends of the exterior ones: the tail! 
marked with duſky and reddiſh bars 
but appears aſh-coloured beneath : tt: 
feet are feathered down to the claws. 
The great horned owl ufually breed 
in the cavern of a rock, the hollow 0 


a-trec, or the turret of ſome ruine( 
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caſtle, Its neſt, which is almoſt three 
feet in diameter, is compoled of ſticks, 
bound together by the fibrous roots of 
trees, and lined with leaves of trees, 
It uſually lays three eggs, which are as 
large as thoſe of a hen, and of a colour 
ſomewhat reſembling the bird itſelf, 
The young are very voracious, and the 
parents are aſſiduous and expert in pro- 
viding food for them. This ſpecies 18 
ſometimes found in the north of Eng- 
land, in Cheſhire, and in Wales. 


Tune LESSER HORNED OWL, 
THE horns of this ſpecies are ſmall, 


conſiſting only of a ſingle feather each, 
which it can raiſe or depreſs at plea- 
ſure; and, in a dead bird, theſe horns 
are bardly to be diſcov ered. This kind 
is leſs common than the former; but it 
s found in the mountainous w oody parts 
of our iſland: both are ſolitary birds, 
and avoid inhabited places. Theſe 
ſpecies might with propriety be called 
ong-winged owls ; their wings, when 


cloted, rcaching beyond the end of the 


tall. 
The head of the leſſer horned cwl is 
mall, reſembling that of an hawk, the 
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bill is duſky : the circle of feathers 


which immediately furrounds the eyes 
is black; the larger circle is white, 
terminated with tawny. The feathers 
on the head, back, and coverts of the 
wings are brown, edged with a dullith 
yellow : the breaſt and belly are of the 
ſame colour, with a few long narrow 
ſtreaks of brown pointing downwards : 
the thighs, legs, and toes, are covercd 
with yellow feathers; the quill fea- 
thers are duſky, barred with red : the 
tail is of a deep brown, embelliſhed 
with a yellow circle on each fide of the 
ſhaft of each feather, The tip of the 
tail is white. 

This owl never makes a neſt for it- 
ſelf, but is ſatisfied with the old neſt of 
ſome other bird, which it has often 
been obliged to abandon. It lays four 
or five eggs. At firſt the young are all 
white, but they change colour in about 
a fortnight, 

There is ſtill a ſmaller kind of the 


horned owl, which is not much larger 


than a thruſh, and has remarkably ſhort 


korns. 
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Tux WHITE OWL. 
THE white owl 1s almoſt domeſtic, 


inhabiting, the greater part of the year, 
barns, hay-lofts, and other out-houſes, 
and is extremely uſeful in clearing thoſe 
places of mice. It quits its perch. a- 
bout twilight, and takes a regular cir- 
cuit round the fields, ikimming along 
the ground in gueſt of field mice, and 
then returns to its uſual reſidence. In 
the breeding ſeaſon it takes tothe woods. 
The elegant plumage of this bird ſuffi- 
ciently compenſates for the uncouth- 
neſs of 1ts form : a circle of ſoft white 
ſeathers ſurround the eyes: the up- 
per part of the body, the coverts and 
the ſecondary feathers of the wings are 
of a fine pale yellow; with two gre 
and two white ſpots on each fide of the 
ihafts : the exterior ſides of the quill 
feathers are yellow; the interior white, 
with four black ſpots. on each fide; the 
lower fide of the body is entirely white; 
the interior ſides of the feathers of the 
tail are alſo white; the exterior are. 
marked with ſome obſcure duſky bars: 
the legs are feathered to the feet, and 
Icke feet are covered with ſhort hairs. 
| 'The 
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The vſual length of this bird is about 


fourteen inches, and the breadth three 
feet. 

Owls, in general, are very ſhy of 
man, very indocile, and difficult to be 
tamed. The white owl, in particular, 
as Mr. Buffon aſſerts, cannot be taught 
to endure captivity ; but it is probable 
he means if 1t be taken when old. He 
informs us that they hve ten or twelve 
days in the aviary where they are ſhut 
up; but they refuſe all kind of nouriſh- 
ment, and at laſt die of hunger, By 
day they remain motionleſs upon the 
floor of the aviary ; in the evening 
they mount on the higheſt perch, where 
they inceſſantly make a noiſe like a 
man ſnoring with his mouth open. 
« This ſeems,” ſays Mr. Buffon, „ de- 
ſigned as a call for their old companions 
without; and, in fact, I have ſeen 
ſeveral others come to the call, and 
perch upon the roof of the aviary, 
where they made the ſame kind of 
| hifling, and ſoon after permitted them- 
| ſelves to be taken in a net,” 
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Tur BROWN OWL. 


THE had, wings, and back of this 
bird ar: of a deep brown, elegantly 
ſpotted with black : the coverts of the 
wings and the ſcapulars, are adorned 


with white ſpots : the exterior edges of 


the four firſt quill feathers are ſerrated : 
the breaſt is of a very pale aſh- colour, 
mixed with tawny, and marked with 
oblong jagged ſpots : the circle round 
the face 1s aſh-coloured, ſpotted with 
brown. It inhabits the woods, where 
it remains the whole day. Theſe owls 
are Tory. clamorous in the night, and 
approach our dwellings. They fre- 
quently enter pigeon houſes, where 
they make great havock. They breed 
in hollow trees, or ruinous buildings, 
and lay about four write eggs of an 
elliptic form, 


Tue LITTLE OWL. 


THIS elegant ſpecies hardly exceeds 

2 thruth in ſize, though the fullneſs of 
us plumage makes it appear larger. It 
has a light yellow ring round the eye, 
zud the bill is of a paler colour: the 
feathers 
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feathers which encircle the face, are 
white, tipt with black. The head is 
brown, ſpotted with white : the back 
and coverts of the wings are of a deep 
olive brown, the latter being ſpotted 
with white : on the breaſt is a mixture 
of brown and white: the belly is white 
ſpotted with brown : the tail 1s of the 
ſame colour with the back, and each 
feather is barred with white, The 
legs and feet are covered with feathers 
down to the claws. 

To theſe might be added theScreech- 
Owl, with blue eyes, and plumage of 
an iron grey: the Howlet, with duiky 
plumes and black eyes. And to this 
catalogue might alſo be added others of 
foreign denominations, which differ 
but little from our own; if we except 
the Harfang, or Great Hudſon's-Bay 
owl, which is the largeſt of all the 
nocturnal tribe, and as white as the 
ſnows of the country where it is pro- 
duced. | 

All this tribe of birds, however they 
may differ in their ſize and plumage, 
agree in the general characteriſtics of 
ſeeking their prey by night, and having 
their eyes formed for nocturnal viſion. 
Their bodies are muſcular and ſtrong; 

their 
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their feet and claws admirably adapted 
to the tearing of their prey, and their 
ſtomachs for digeſting it. 


Or BIRDS or ThE POULTRY 
KIND. 


BIRDS of the poultry kind are the 


moſt harmleſs and the moſt ſerviceable - 


to man: he may compel the rapacious 
tribes to aſſiſt his pleaſures in the field, 
or induce the warblers to delight him 
with their ſongs ; but he derives the 
moſt ſolid advantages from the poultry 
kind, which make a conſiderable addi- 
tion to the ncceſſaries of life, and fur- 
niſh ſome of the greateſt delicacies for 
the table. | 

Moſt of the domeſtic birds of the 
poultry kind, which we maintain 1n 
our yards, are of foreign extraction; 
but there are others to be ranked in 
this claſs, that are ſtill in a ſtate of na- 
ture, The tame poultry which we 
have imported from diſtant climates 
have encreaſed amazingly among us; but 
thoſe wild birds of the poultry kind, 
mat have never yet been taken into 


FC CPIDS, have been diminiſhed and de- 
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a56 Tha POULTRY KIND, 
Birds of _ EY kind are ſuch ag bills 


have white fleſh, and, in proportion to Hanno) 
their head and limbs, have bulky bodies, Ndeed 
They have ſhort ftrony is for picking Neulate 
up grain; their wings are {ſhort and Not fe 
concave, and conſequently they cannot Ire fu 
fly far. They lay a grea' many eggs, Nenſive 
and lead their young brood abroad in Heſhy 
queſt of food, the very day they are Ravel 
hatched; » the young, from the in- Ne th 
ſtructions of the mother, being able in- ety, 
ſtantly to help itſelf. They uſually Rey { 
make their neſts on the ground. The Pet, wh 
toes of all theſe are united by a mem- Fr are | 
brane as far as the firſt articulation, af- Þught 
ter which they are divided. We may Pon as 
therefore rank under this claſs the com- ſrength 
mon cock, the peacock, the turkey, the ¶ feconc 
pintada or Guinea hen, the pheaſant, Ie vanq 
the buſtard, the grous, the partridge, J All th 
and the quail. All theſe birds bear a indo 
ſtrong fimilitude to each other, being F< furr 
equally granivorous, fleſhy, and deli-Nually, 
cate to the palate. emely 
The rapacious claſs are formed by Ped, a 
Nature for war, and ſhe ſeems equallyfer co 
to have qualified theſe for peace, ſociety, calurc 
and repoſe, Their wings are ill-formedÞwield 
for wandering from one region to an- der f 
ther, for they are but ſhort; the, pi. 
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bills are alſo ſhort, and incapable of 
annoying their oppoſers : : their legs in- 
deed are ſtrong, but their toes are cal- 
culated for ſcratching up their food, and 
not for holding or tearing it, Theſe 
are ſufhcient indications of their inof- 
fenſive nature; while their fat and 
fleſhy bodies Dr them unwieldy 
lers and incapable of ſtraꝝ ing far. 
Ve therefore find them chiefly in ſo— 
. and though, like other animals, 
ſometimes have their diſputes; 

= when they live in the fame diſtrict, 
rare fed in the ſame yard, they are 
aught ſubordination; and in propor- 
ion as each is acquainted with his own 
rength, he never ventures in the combat 
ſecond time, where he knows he ſhall 

e vanquiſhed, 

All the birds of this kind ſeem to lead 
1 indolent voluptuous life; as they 
re furniſhed with a ſtrong ſtomach, 
ſually called a gizzard, they are ex- 
emely voracious. W hen cloſely con- 
ied, and ſeparated from all their for- 
er companions, they {till enjoy the 
Jeaſurc of eating, and grow fat and 
_ in their priſon. Many of the 
der ſpecies of birds, when in capti- 

y, pine away, grow gloomy, and 
Pp ſome 
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ſome even refuſe all manner of ſuſte. 
nance 3 none except thoſe of the poul- 
try kind grow fat under confinement ; 
they ſecm to loſe all remembrance of 
their former liberty, being perfectly 
ſatisfied with indolence and plenty, 
They may be confidered as ſenſual epi- 
cures, ſolely governed by their appe- 
tites, which deſtroy among them that 
connubial fidelity for which moſt other 
kinds are remarkable. Eagles and other 
ferocious birds are true and gentle to 
each other: when their connections are 
once formed, they end but with their 
lives; and in every exigence and every 
duty, the male and female lend faith- 
ful aſſiſtance to each other. 

But it is very different with the 
poultry kind. Their courtſhip is ex- 
tremely ſhort, and their congreſs for- 
tuitous, Heedleſs of his offspring, the 
male leaves all the care of providing for 
poſterity to the female. Wild and ir- 
regular in his appeties, he ranges from 

one to another, and claims every female 
which he is ſtrong enough to keep from 
his fellows. When oppoſed to birds o 
prey, he is daſtardly and timorous, but 
extremely valiant among thoſe of his 
own kind: to ſee a male of his own 
ſpecies is generally ſufficient to produce 
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a combat. As he confiders the farm- 
yard as his ſeraglio, every creature that 
pretends to be his rival, becomes his 
enemy. The female, equally a ſtran- 
ger to fidelity or attachment, yields to 
the moſt powerful. She ſeems an un- 
concerned ſpectator of the effects of 
their fury, and readily rewards the 
conqueror. 

The female takes upon herſelf all the 
labour of hatching and rearing her 
young, and ſelects a place for hatching 
as remote as poſhble from the cock. 
She does not indeed beſtow much trou— 
ble in making a neſt, well knowing that 


her young ones are to forſake it the 


moment they part from the ſhell. 

She does not require the aſſiſtance of 
the male in providing for her young; 
they have not food put into their 
mouths as in other claſſes of the fea- 
thered kind, but, following the parent, 
they peck their food wherever it 1s to 
be found. She conduQts them to places 
where they are likely to have the great- 
eſt quantity of grain, and ſhews them, 


by her example, what 1s proper for 


them to eat. Though at other times 
voracious, ſhe 1s then extremely mode- 
Tate, and chiefly intent upon pointing 
Qur 
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out the food to the young clutch, hard- 
ly taking any nouriſhment herſelf, Her 
parental care {eems to triumph over 
every appetite ; but that care decreaſes 
in proportion as her young ones become 
more able to provide for themſelves; 
and, when they ceaſe to require her aid, 
all her voracious habits return, 


True COCK axp HEN. 


OF all other birds, the cock ſeems to 
have been firſt reclaimed from the fo- 
reſt, and taken to ſupply the accidental 
failure of the luxuries or neccflities of 
life. Having been longeſt under the 
care of man, he exhibits the greateſt 
number of varieties, not two birds of 
this ſpecies being ſeen to reſemble each 
other exactly, in form and plumage. 
The tail, which is ſo great an ornament 
to the generality of theſe birds, 1s en- 
tirely wanting in others. The toes are 
uſually four in animals of the poultry 
kind, but in one ſpecies of the cock, which 
abounds in the environs of Dorking in 
Surry, they amount to five. The feathers, 
which in moſt of them lie ſo {leek and 
in ſuch beautiful order, are in a peculiar 
breed all inverted, and ſtand the wrong 
way. Nay, there 1s a ſpecies from Ja- 
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an, which, inſtead of feathers, ſeem to 
be covered over with hair. Theſe and 
many other varieties are to be found in 
this animal, which ſeem to be the marks 
this early priſoner bears of his long cap- 
tivity. 

When the cock was firſt made do- 
meſtic in Europe, is not well aſcertained; 
but it is generally ſuppoſed he came firſt 
into the weſtern world, from Perſia. 
The cock is called the Perfian bird by 
Ariſtophancs, who tells us he enjoyed 
that kingdom before ſome of its earlieſt 
monarchs. In the moſt ſavage parts of 
Europe, this animal was ſo early known, 
that the cock was one of the forbidden 
foods among the ancient Britons. In- 
deed, the domeſtic fowl ſeems to have 
baniſhed the idea of the wild one. Per- 
ha itſelf, from whom we firſt received 
it, ſeems no longer to know it in its 
natural form; and if it was not ſome- 
times ſeen wild in the woods of India, 
as well as thoſe of the iſlands of the In- 
dian ocean, we perhaps might doubt, as 


we do with regard to the ſheep, in what. 


form it firſt exiſted in a ſtate of nature, 
But we cannot entertain thoſe doubts : 
the cock is ſeen in his ancient ſtate of 
independence in the iſlands of Tinian, 
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in many other iſlands of the Indien 
ocean, and in the woods on the coaſts 
of Malabar, In his wild ftate, his comb 
and wattles are yellow and purple, and 
his plumage black and yellow. There 
is another remarkable peculiarity in 
thoſe of the Indian woods; their bones, 
which are white when boiled with us, 
are there as black as ebony. Whether 
this tincture procceds from their food, 
as the bones of an animal are tintured 
red by its feeding upon madder, or from 
what other cauſe; is a point not eafily 
determined, 

When they were firſt propagated in 
Europe, there were diſtinctions which 
now no longer ſubſiſt. "Thoſe with a 
reddiſh plumage were eſteemed by the 
ancients as invaluable, and the white 
ones were conſidered as utterly untit 
for domeſtic purpoſes. Ariftotle ſeems 
to make his diviſion of theſe birds 
from their culinary uſes ; the one fort 
he calls generous and noble, being re- 
markable for fecundity ; the other 1g- 
noble and uſeleſs, from their ſterility, 
Theſe diſtinQions are very different 
from our modern notions of generoſity 
in this animal; that which we call the 
game cock being much leſs fruitfs] than 

Tie 
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the ungenerous dunghill cock, which 
we look upon with contempt for his 
want of ſpirit, compared with the other 
animal. The Athenians, like us, had 
their cock- matches; but it is probable 
they did not, like us, make choice of 
the moſt barren of the ſpecies for the 

purpoſes of combat. 5 
It is certain, however, that no ani- 
mal in the world is more courageous 
than the cock, when oppoſed to one 
of his own ſpecies; and wherever re- 
finement and poliſhed manners have not 
taken place, cock-tighting is a princi- 
al diverſion. In Fad China, the 
hilipine iſlands, and all over the Eaſt, 
it is the ſport and amuſement even of 
princes. In England, it is declining 
daily, and in a ſhort time it will pro- 
bably become the paſtime of only the 
loweſt vulgar. It is the prevailing 
opinion, that we have a bolder and more 
valiant breed than is to be found elſe- 
where: but the truth is, they have 
cocks in China equal if not ſuperior to 
ours in valour, and are alſo ſtronger 
and larger. It is ſurpriſing that thoſe 
men who venture hundreds, nay even 
thouſands upon the proweſs of a ſingle 
cock, have not taken every method to 
Z Im- 
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improve the breed, and particularly that 
of croſſing the ſtrain, as it is called, by 
a foreign mixture. Bur, as cock-fight- 
ing is a mean ungenerous amuſement, 
we would not with to promote it by our 
inſtructions. | 

The extraordinary courage in the 
cock, 1s ſuppoſed to proceed from his 
being the moſt ſalacious of all other 
birds, and the only animal whoſe ſpi- 
Tits are not abated by indulgence. But 
he preſently becomes old, and exhauſt- 
ed; and in three or four years abſolute- 
ly unfit for the purpoſes of impregna- 
dion. 

The hen ſeldom clutches a brood of 
chickens above once a ſeaſon, though it 
fometimes happens that ſhe produces 
two. A domeſtic hen will lay upwards 
of two hundred eggs a p. when pro- 
perly ſupplied with food and water: ſhe 
will continue to lay when ſhe 1s net 
impregnated by the male, but eggs of 
this kind, though 2 proper for 
food and all other domeſtic purpoſes, 
can. never by hatching be brought to 
produce a living animal, 


We may judge of the eggs of all o- 


ther birds by thoſe of the common hen, 
| 1 


— 
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in which the yolk and the white are rea- 
dily diſtinguiſhed; but there is one 
kind of white which ſurrounds the yolk, 
and another which encompalles that : 
there are alſo ligaments which ſupport 
the yolk, near the center of the egg, 
and two membranes, one ſurrounding 
the yolk, and the other the white; there 
are alſo a third and fourth which en- 
compaſs them, and a ſhell that defends 
the whole; which ſerves to preſerve the 
chicken from any accident till it is 
formed, and ready to come out of its 
priſon. The cicatricula, or ſmall white 
ſpot on the membrane which turrounds 4 
the yolk, is the real germ that contains 3 
the chicken in miniature, i 
The changes produced in this germ, 5 
from time to time, cannot poſſibly be | 
diſcovered, on account of the fluids 
which ſurround it. The white, how- 
ever, is thought to ſerve inſtead of milk 
to feed the young, and the yolk to be | 
that part from whence the growth pro- 1 
ceeds. | 1 
The hen, if left to herſelf, forms but 1 

a very indifferent neſt, a hole ſcratched 
in the ground among a few buſhes, is 
the only preparation ſhe uſually makes 
tor the teaſon of her patient expectation. 
Nature, 
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Nature, almoſt exhauſted by its own 
fecundity, informs her of the proper 
time for hatching, which ſhe herſelf 
teſtifies by a clucking note, and by diſ- 
continuing to lay. Frugal houſewives, 
who find the eggs more profitable than 
the chickens, often practice arts to pro- 
tract this clucking ſeaſon, and ſome- 
times entirely remove it. Their me- 
mods are theſe: when the hen begins 
to cluck, they ſtint her in her provi- 
ſions; and if that does not produce the 
deſired effect, they plunge her into cold 
water. This effectually retards her 
hatching, but it often produces a cold, 
and the poor bird dies under the opera- 
tion. 

If the hen were permitted to purſue 
her own inclinations, ſhe would ſeldom 
lay above twenty eggs in the ſame neſt, 
without attempting to hatch them; but 
if her eggs are removed in proportion as 
ſhe lays, ſhe ſtill continues to lay, vainly 
expecting to encreaſe the number. In 
the wild ſtate ſhe ſeldom produces more 
than fifteen eggs, but her proviſion is 
then obtained with more labour, and 
the is perhaps ſenſible of the difficulty 
of maintaining too numerous a family. 
When ſhe begins to ſet, her n 

An 
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and perſeverance are incredible, ſhe 
continues immovable for ſome days; 
and when forced from the neſt by the 
calls of hunger, ſhe quickly returns to 
her duty. aa the time of her ſit- 
ting ſhe carefully turns her eggs, and 
often removes them to different ſitua- 
tions; till at length, at the end of 
about three weeks, the young brood be- 
gin to give ſigns of their withing to be 
releaſed from their confinement; when 
by the repeated efforts of their bill they 
have broke themſelves a paſſage thro? 
the ſhell, the hen ſtill continues to fit 
till they are all excluded. The ftrong- 
eſt chicken are generally the firſt advo- 
cates for liberty; the weak ones follow 
after; and ſome, which are ſtill more 
feeble, even die in the ſhell, When 
the whole family are produced, the 
leads them forth to inſtru them in the 
art of providing for themſelves. Her af- 
fection and her pride ſeem then to alter 
her very nature, and render her an ami- 
able bird. No longer cowardly or vo- 
racious, ſhe boldly ventures to attack 
any creature that ſhe ſuppoſes would 
do them any injury, and abſtains from 
every kind of food that her young can 


iwallow, When marching at the head 


of 
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of her little troop, ſhe acts the com- 
mander, and has a variety of notes to 
ſummon them to their food, or to warn 
them of approaching danger. N 
Schemes have been contrived by which 

a hen that, in the ordinary way, pro- 
duces but a dozen eggs in the year, 
may produce as many chickens as eggs, 
and conſequently about two hundred. 
The contrivance I mean 1s the artificial 
method of hatching chickens 1n ſtoves, 
as practiſed at Grand Cairo, in Egypt; 
or in. a chemical elaboratory properly 
graduated, as has been effected by Mr. 
Reaumur. The Egyptians built ſpaci- 
ous ovens of a form very different from 
ours, in which they placed a great num- 
ber of eggs, and by means of a gentle 
fire, kept them in the ſame degree of 
heat as if they were under the hen. 
Here they remain till the uſual time of 
hatching, and by this means they tome 
times produce ten or twelve thouſand 
chickens at a time. But, in our cold 
climate, the great difficulty is not in 
the hatching, that being eaſily perform- 
ed, but in the clutching the chickens 
after they have becn excluded, Reau- 
mur has made uſe of what he calls a 
woollen hen; which was nothing more 
than 
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than putting the young ones 1n a warm 
baſket, and placing over them a thick 
woollen canopy : but the whole appara- 
tus was attended with ſo great an ex- 
pence, as to render the ſcheme rather an 
object of "curioſity than profit, 

The cock is allowed to be a ſhort- 
lived animal, but how long it would live 
f left to itſelf, has not been aſcertained, 
As they are kept only for profit, and 
in a few years become almoſt uſeleſs, 
rery few would, from mere motives of 
curiofity, make the tedious experiment 


they die. Androvandus 1s of opinion, 
that if they were permitted to live, they 
would attain the age of ten years ; and 
it is probable that this may be the full 
extent. 

The fleſh of a cock contains a great 
leal of oil and volatile ſalt, but it is 
not {fo much eſteemed as that of a hen, 
or rather of a pullet, becauſe it is drier, 
has a leſs agreeable taſte, and is harder 
f digeſtion. The fleſh of a pullet alſo 
contains a great deal of oil and volatile 
alt, and 1s a moſt excellent aliment. It 
s peQtoral, eaſy of digeſtion, and at- 
ords great nouriſhment, It agrees with 
ages and conſtitutions ; but is beſt 
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ſuited to thoſe who are delicate, and 
lead ſedentary lives; for labourin 
people require ſtronger, and more ſub- 
ſtantial food. Eggs are a common ali- 
ment, and arc e ually uſetul in health 
and ſickneſs. They digeſt caſily, are 
very nouriſhing, abate the acrimony 
pi the fluids, ap \peale coughs, and clear 
the voice, They are alto good for the 
breath, and greatly exhilarate theſpirits; 
but they {hould not be boiled till they 
are hard. 

The fleſh of a chicken has nearly the 
fame properties as that of a pullet, but 
it is more delicate and Juicy. 

The countryman's farm or habita- 
tion cannot. be ſaid to be completely 
ſtored or ſtocked without fowl as well 
as beaſt, which yield a confiderable 
advantage by their eggs, brood, bo- 
dies, and feathers. Any poor cottager 
that lives by the nighway- ſide may keep 
them; th Cy 8 able to ſhift for 
themſelv es tl reateſt part of the year, 
by their fed on infects, corn, or 

any thing almoſt that is eatable by 
any other ſort of animal ; and therc- 
fore they are kept to great advantage at 
barn-doors, and other places, Where 
corn or ſtraw is ſcattered, 
Tho 
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Thoſe hens that are the beſt breeders, 


and the beſt layers, are to be choſen ; 


the oldeſt being always the beſt fitters, 
and the youngeſt the beit layers; but 
no ſort will be good for either, it they 
are kept too fat. The beſt age to ſet a 
hen for chickens, is from two years old 
to five ; and the beſt month to let them 
in, is February, though any month be- 
tween that and Michaelmas is good. 
Obſerve to let them have conſtantl 
meat and drink near them while they 
ht, that they may not {tray from their 
eggs, and chill them. 

If fow!s are fed with buck or French 
wheat, or with hemp, canary, or mil» 
let ſeed, which is commonly ſown in 
March, it is {faid they will lay more 
eggs than ordinary; and buck-wheat, 
either whole or ground, and made into 
paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain 
that will fatten ftowls or hogs very 
E ; but the common food to fat 
them with is barley-mcal, wet with 
milk or water; but wheat-flour i is bet- 
ter: yet if you intend to bring up 
chickens, give a barley-corn or two 
to each of them, as you take them 
out of the neſt, and ſo continue ta 
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feed them until they are fit for fat- 
ting *. 

* he cock was ſacred to Minerva, as 
the ſymbol of watchfulneſs, to denote 
that true wiſdom never ſleeps. He 
often accompanies Mercury, who paſſes 
for a vigilant God. Cocks were facri- 
ficed to the Lares, becauſe thoſe ani- 
mals are brought up in houſes, where - 
of the Lares are the guardians, 


THE BANTAM COCK AND HEN, 


THE bantam cock is a ſmall, but a 
very courageous animal, and will fight 
any thing that oppoſes him. He has a 
reddiſh bill, fine red eyes, and a curi— 
ous comb on the crown of the head, 
His ears are covered with a tuft of white 
feathers, and his neck and back with 
long ſtreaming feathers of orange co— 
Jour mixed with yellow. The breat 
and the lower part of the belly 
black. It has long ſtiff feathers on the 
thighs, reaching conſiderably below the 
knees, and the legs are covered with 
{mall feathers as far as the toes. The 


tail confiſts of {tiff black feathers, a 
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mong which are two large ones hanging 
over "the ret in the form of a fickle. 
It is now pretty common in England, 

though 1t takes its names from Bantam 
in the Eaſt-Indies, from whence it was 
originally brought. 

The Bantam hen is ſmall and beau- 
tiful ; the bill is yellowilh, and. it has 
a ſmall white comb, with a tew white 
hairs on the top of the bead, The 
Kin round the eyes is reddiſh and bare, 
and the ears are covered with a brown 
tuft of feathers: the reſt of the body, 
and the wings and tall are yellow, mot- 
tled with dark brown, The thighs and 
legs are feathered almoſt down to the 
toes. The colours of the Bantam hen 
frequently vary. 


Tux HAMBURGH COCK, 


THIS is a very ſtately fowl : his bill 
is thick at the baſe, but ends in a ſhar 
point. His eyes are of a fine yellow, 
encircled with dark-coloured feathers, 
under which there 1s a tuft of black 
ones which covers the ears. It has a 
reddith comb, reaching about half wa 
over the head, the hind part being co- 
vered with dark-coloured feathers, in- 
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clining to black. The throat and gills 
are of "the ſame colour, with a mixture 
of orange coloured and red feathers, 
waving round the neck, which are 
black at the extremities. The breaſt 
and belly are of a dark colour, ſpotted 
with black : the thighs, and the lower 
art of the belly are of a ſhining vel- 
vet black. The upper partof the neck 
and back is of a darkiſh red, and the 
tail conſiſts of red orange-colourced, 
and ſhining black feathers. The legs 
are of a lead-colour, except at the bot- 
tom of the feet, which are yellow, 


Tur PEACOCK. 
THE peacock, fay the Italians, has 


the plumage of an angel, the voice of 
a devil, and the guts of a thief. In- 
deed there 1s none of the feathered 
creation can vie with him for beauty, 
when he appears with his tail ex- 
panded ; but the horrid ſcream of his 
voice leſſens the pleaſure we ſhould 
otherwiſe receive in viewing him; and 
his inſatiable gluttony renders him one 
of the moſt noxious domeſtics that man 
has taken under his protection. 


India 
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India firft gave us peacocks ; and we 
are aſſured that they are {till found in 
vaſt flocks, in a wild ftate, in the 
iſlands of Ceylon and Java. So beau- 
tiful a bird could not be permitted to 
continue long at liberty in its diſtant 
retreat; for ſo early as the days of So- 
lomon, we find apes and peacocks a- 
mong the articles imported in his 
Tharſhiſh navies k. A monarch fo 
converſant in every branch of natural 
hiſtory, who ſpoke of trees from the 
& cedar of Lebanon, even unto the 
hyflop that ſpringeth out of the wall : 
who ſpoke allo of beaſts and of fowl,” 
would certainly inſtru his officers to 
collect every curioſity in the countries 
they viſited; which gave him a know- 
ledge that diſtinguiſhed him from all 
the princes of his time: Elan relates 
that they were brought into Greece 
from {ſome barbarous country, and 
were held in ſuch high eſteem among 
them that a male and female were ya- 
lued at Athens at above thirty pounds 
of our money. When Alexander was 
in India, we are told he found vaſt 
numbers of wild peacocks on the banks 
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of the Hyarotis, and was ſo ſtruck with 


their beauty, as to order a ſevere pu- 


niſhment on any who ſhould kill or 
diſturb them. When this bird was 
firſt introduced among the Greeks, 
they were ſo {truck with the beauty of 
it, that every perſon paid a ftated price 
for ſeeing it; and ſeveral people came 
from Lacedemon and Theffaly, purely 
to ſatisfy their curioſity. 5 
Though the peacock was firſt intro— 
duced into the Weſt, merely on account 
of its beauty, mankind were tempted, 
from its figure, to think of ſerving it 
up for a different entertainment, the 
elegance of the feathers in ſome mea- 
ſure ſtimulating the appetite. Hor-- 
tenſius, the orator, was the firſt who 
ſerved them up at an entertainment at 
Rome, and they were afterwards conſi- 
dered as the firſt of viands, and one of 
the greateſt ornaments of every feaſt. 
But their fame for delicacy did not long 
continue; for in the times of Fran- 
cis I. we find it was a cuſtom to ſerve 
up peacocks to the tables of the great, 
not in order to be eaten, but only to be 
ſeen : their manner was to ſtrip off the 
ſkin, and, after preparing the body with 
the warmeſt ſpices, they again covered 
2 It 
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it up in its former ſkin, with all its 
plumage in full diſplay. 

The head and neck, beginning at the 
breaſt, are of a deep blue, and the head 
is ſmall in proportion to the body ; on 
the crown of which is a tuft, conſiſting 
of fine green ſhafts of feathers, bearing 
A greater reſemblance to the ſtalks of 
plants newly ſprung up, than to feathers, 
The bill is whitiſh, and cloven pretty 
deep: the neck 1s long and {lender; the 
wings are black towards the back, "and 
red towards the belly. The tail, when 
ſpread, appears to be double ; the lefler 
being of a duitky colour, and not ſtand- 
ing up like the long one. The long 
feathers ſpring out of the rump, and 
the ſhorter ſeem calculated to ſupport 
them. The long feathers of the tail 
are of a cheſnut colour, embelliſhed 
with moſt elegant lines, which ſhine 
with gold ; but the tips arc of a dark 
green, The eyes of the feathers are 
party -coloured, of a deep green, ſhin- 
ing like a chrytolite, and of a gold and 
ſapphire colour. They conſiſt of tour 
circles, varioutily tinctured; the firſt is 
golden, the ſecond cheſnut, the third 
green, and the fourth, or middle, blue. 
The legs are armed with ſpurs like the 
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common cock, and the belly 1s of «+ 
blueiſh green. Peacocks delight in 
ſpreading their tails to diſplay their 
beauty, and they ate certainly moſt 
elegant birds. 

The peacock, like other birds of the 
poultry kind, feeds principally on corn, 
and 1s particularly fond of barley. 


But, as it is a proud capricious bird, 


there is hardly any food that it will not 
ſometimes covet. Inſects and plants 
are often eagerly ſought, even when it 
has a ſufficiency of its natural food be- 
fore it. In the indulgence of theſe 
purſuits, walls cannot eaſily confine it; 
the tops of - houſes it ſtrips of their 
tiles or thatch, lays waſte the labours of 
the gardener, roots up his choiceſt feeds, 
and nips his favourite flowers in the 
bud. The beauty of this bird is there - 
fore but a poor compenſation for the 
miſchief it occaſions, and many of the 
more homely lcoking fowls have de- 
ſervedly the preference. 
In this country the pea-hen ſeldom 
lays above five or fix eggs before ſhe 
fits. Ariſtotle deſcribes her as laying 
twelve; and it is probable ſhe may be 
thus prolific in the Eaſt-Indies, as they 
are very numerous in the foreſts where 
they 
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they breed naturally. Theſe birds live 


about twenty years ; and they have not 
that beautiful variegated plumage that 
adorns the tail, till their third year. 

Taverner informs us, that near the 
city of Baroch, in the kingdom of 
Cambaya, whole flocks of theſe birds 
are ſeen in the fields : that they are 
extremely ſhy ; run off ſwifter than 
the partridge, and hide themſelves in 
thickets. They perch upon trees by 
night, at which time the ſowler ap- 
proaches them with a kind of banner, 
on either fide of which a peacock is 
—_ At the top of this decoy a 
ighted torch is fixed, and the bird, 
when diſturbed, flies to that which 1s 
painted, ſuppoſing it to be a real bird, 
and is thus caught in a nooſe provided 
for that purpoſe. 

There are varieties of this bird, ſome 
being white, and others creſted. That 
which is called the peacock of Thibet, 
15 the moſt beautiful of the feathered 
creation, having in its plumage all the 
moſt vivid colours, diſpoſed in a man- 
ner that it is impoſlible for art to imi- 
tate, and form a pleaſing figure to de- 
tight the eye of the beholder. 
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The pea-hen has no great variety in 
its colours, the wings, back, belly, 
thighs, and feet, being all brown, in- 
clining to aſh- colour: the top of the 
head and tuft are of the ſame colour; 
except that on the top of the head a 
few greeniſh ſpots are diſperſed, The 
irides are of a lead colour, and the chin 
entirely white. On the neck the fea- 
thers are green and undulated, but at 
the extremities near the breaſt they are 
white. 
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